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DE-MORALIZING AMERICAN EDUCATION 


It fell to the writer’s happy lot recently in sleuthing about 
an old bookshop in Paris to purchase a manuscript of Boe- 
thius’ Consolations of Philosophy which he was later assured 
by the experts of the Bodleian library had been done by Thir- 
teenth Century illuminators. One of its owners had in Jan- 
uary, 1547, underneath his name, written sentences in Latin 
which freely translated ran: 

“When I look upon the ignorance of this present time 
in the light of the past my eyes flow with tears.” 

Any man who attempts to discuss the weaknesses of his 
time should cherish in humble memory the attitude of that 
ancient book lover who lived in the midst of the stirring, 
intellectual, spiritual and political progress of the late renais- 
sance and never knew it. Ages of transition always appear 
to those whose eyes are turned backward as ages of decadence, 
and all ages are ages of transition. It needs but a slight 
glimpse of history to show us this. The age of invention 
and discovery brings inevitable social and intellectual change. 
Commercial Italy, the rise through trade of the great free 
cities was the harbinger of modern democracy. ‘The era of 
queen regents in England, Brittany, and France brought on 
the age of Mary worship, Gothic architecture and chivalry 
with a better condition for womanhood. Feudalism was the 
forerunner of nationalism and the rediscovery of Aristotle 
the beginning of modern science. 

Our own age is no exception to the general platitude. Like 
all other ages it is one of transition, though we cannot safely 
assume that it is by any natural law an age of progress. 
Whether it shall become an age of progress depends upon 
how the men of the present time use it. Of great importance 
for the future turn of events will be the activity of today, 
and vastly the greatest of all influences upon the future will 
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be those which rule our modern concept of education. There 
have been signs of late of a mental giddiness which deems 
it possible to educate the head, and leave the soul, or since 
souls are scientifically taboo, the moral will, untouched. The 
mention of “moral will” reminds us again that a considerable 
portion of the cultured presume that there is no moral will, 
but only impulse and complex. This false and unfortunate 
notion, so widely adhered to, and claiming such intellectual 
respectability, has become the dominant theory in many edu- 
cational circles. So much is this the case that we witness at 
present a concerted effort to de-moralize American education. 


Forces Working for De-moralization 


Since all moral values are in their very nature the product 
of moral choices, whoever represents a growing morality as 
springing from a natural cosmic evolution is blind to the 
meaning and substance of moral reality. Obviously moral- 
ity is a matter of personal choice and achievement. One 
cannot be born into it, nor borne into it on some universal 
“tide of progress.” With this understanding let us note as 
best we can a few of the more obvious elements which influ- 
ence individuals to wrong choices by obscuring issues or other- 
wise. The one that many would name first is the modern 
break-up of old religious assurances. The days of the French 
Revolution saw a similar wide-spread movement against what 
the men of that day assumed to be religious belief. But the 
anti-religious nature of that movement was not nearly so 
complete as it seemed to religious men of the time. Voltaire 
was painted as the arch-heretic, though Voltaire’s principal 
blows were aimed at a corrupt and immoral religious system, 
institutions which murdered, intrigued, suppressed ruthlessly 
in the name of religion. Voltaire declared himself as against 
Christianity and for Christ. Even the “unbelievers” then 
were for the most part “‘deists’’ and held a fundamental rever- 
ence for the “Supreme Architect of the Universe.” Our mod- 
ern unbelief is more subtle and goes deeper in that, standing 
in the face of a more delicately co-ordinated universe than 
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the Eighteenth Century ever dreamed, it has the audacity to 
declare it reasonable to assume all this delicacy of structure 
to be the result of accident and unintelligence. This mood has 
unmistakably crept into the teaching in our primary and sec- 
_ ondary schools claiming an authority, than which it is pre- 
sumed there can be no other, the authority of science. 


This leads to the mention of the second of these de-moral- 
izing forces in education, the transference of dogmatism, or 
of dogmatic belief from religion to science. Religious theory 
no longer possesses the advantage of the doubt. The very 
desirability of morality is now attacked, and when offered 
as a defence is denied. The Fundamentalist may be wrong 
in his method but he is undoubtedly correct in his thought 
that popular science is inimical to his type of religious belief. 


Since we have in modern theory a questioning of the reality 
and value of moral and religious ideals, it may be of moment 
to ask whence it arises. The attempt to place responsibility 
would not seem over-difficult, though it would not be fair to 
assume that all the responsibility could be discovered in one 
place. In our judgment, there are two mutual enemies as 
separate in their feelings as the poles, who largely divide 
responsibility. Religious fundamentalism is one of these and 
the other is its arch-enemy, behavioristic psychology. ‘The 
devastating war that now rages between them finds no sym- 
pathy from either the liberal religionist or the liberal scientist. 
It is a war of ignorance. Ignorance of what constitutes the 
fundamentals of religion, ignorance of what constitutes the 
essence of human personality. ‘The war is no less gruesome 
because it is between blind combatants. Their slaughter of 
each other though desirable is negligible. Their blows fall 
upon those who are more or less dependent upon religious 
and scientific leaders. The multitude ask for religious and 
scientific bread and by these doughty protagonists are given a 
stone. 

Two less direct but not less potent factors must be named 
as important to the situation. One of these is the transi- 
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tional stage of modern home-life. The modern home is in- 
vaded by a thousand hitherto unknown outside influences, to 
the point of breaking up the family ties. One cannot escape 
the telephone which puts him within calling distance of every- 
body, nor indeed the mind-wrecking lure of the moving pic- 
ture. Differences of taste within the family prevent any 
defence against the propaganda and the jazz of the radio. 
Even where there is unanimity of opinion within the family 
there is no protection from the radio of the neighbors. One 
frequently prefers the inanity of his own radio to the inflic- 
tion of that of his neighbor’s and life becomes a choice be- 
tween two very bad evils. There is little opportunity for 
quiet or culture under these conditions. We recently took 
flight to the primeval forest for quiet, only to have the radio 
insane take up position and open their box of furies within 
ten feet of our tent. There is the automobile which, carries 
our children in a few minutes beyond the very ken of parental 
authority. One needs hardly to add the new perils of easy 
marriage, easy divorce, companionate marriage, trial mar- 
riage and what-not, to show that the home is in the throes of 
transition. It is no longer the place of quiet, of control, of 
tutelage in social relationships, of educational culture. A new 
and unsuspected load has been thrown upon the public educa- 
tional system from which the community expects far more 
than it has any right. 


The second of these less directly related forces is the 
hostility of rival religious sects who refuse to be ruled by 
their common moral interests for fear of losing theological 
and institutional ground. This incipient fundamentalism pro- 
vides the opportunity for behavioristic psychology to tri- 
umph. The result is an attempt to do the impossible; to 
provide an un-moral or a-moral education. To separate 
mental from moral education is impossible. Something may 
be done by the warring sects through the establishment of 
part-time schools of religion, but such schools could never 
remove the superior influence of religiously and morally in- 
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different secular teachers, responsible for the main drive of 
education. The important thing is a fundamental reverence 
for self, others, and God which is the fine flower of religion 
and which can never be taught except by absorption. Since 
the secular teacher has the most of the child’s time his moral 
character for good or ill is likely to be most potent in moral 
direction. It may be objected that to hire teachers who be- 
lieve in God and morals would be indefensible since there 
may be a taxpayer who does not believe in God and morals. 
There are taxpayers who believe in murder. Are we there- 
fore under obligations to teach what common sense shows to 
be inimical to the social order? 


Is There a Way Out? 


Far be it from the presumption of the present writer to 
set himself up to answer that question. There are certain 
considerations however which we believe throw some light and 
give some hope in an otherwise hopeless situation. It re- 
mains to consider these briefly, following in the main the 
order already laid down. 

Most certainly, since time is a fact, we can find our way 
out not by any retracing of steps to ancient assumptions. The 
solution of essentially new problems may demand all the wis- 
dom of the past but that wisdom must be transformed by and 
assimilated to the best wisdom of the present. The problem 
is ours as it is no other’s and we of the present must try to 
meet it as best we can. Since transference of popular imagi- 
nation from an old religious dogmatism to a new scientific 
dogmatism has been mentioned as one of the disrupting forces 
in de-moralizing education let us begin there. One thing is 
certain this statement will not please dogmatists of either 
stripe for dogmatists are ever unconscious of their own 
dogmatism, preferring to call it “truth,” or “science” or 
“gospel.” The name assigned does not change the charac- 
ter, however. The theological dogmatist will receive his 
dues later, the scientific dogmatist gets his now. 

Science can make no progress without its back-lying pre- 
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sumptions. These presumptions, like ‘‘ether,’” “attraction, 


“affinity,” “atoms” and the like are the reasonable symbols 
used as containers of facts known to date but they are vari- 
able and changing. It is the easiest thing for the scientific 
tyro to confuse these symbolic and changing expressions with 
known and external facts. His chief weapon against the 
religious dogmatist is not any known fact but the concept in 
which he expresses it. When, if ever, our scientific leaders 
can impress their followers that there is a distinction between 
scientific assumption and scientific fact the opposition of all 
reasonable religion will be done away. 


At the same time it will be well to remember that the prin- 
cipal fountain of trouble is a type of psychology which has 
been very blatant about calling itself scientific. False as- 
sumptions and bizarre notions making against the recognition 
of moral and spiritual values have thus gained common cur- 
rency as ne plus ultra scientific. This bare faced fraud should 
be disclaimed in the name of science. For the latest science 
is no longer committed to mechanism and materialism while 
this type of psychology is. In this, behaviorism is far behind 
the times. Committed to a-moralism its materialistic and 
unspiritual afirmations are dearer to it than the truth. A 
wholesome criticism which began in love for truth has degen- 
erated into a love for opinion. If it can be affirmed that 
psychology has successively lost its ‘“‘soul’’ its ‘mind’ and 
‘‘consciousness”’ it can yet be shown to have become static in 
that it keeps a rather futile “opinion.” The reality of 
morally choosing persons, responsible for their acts is a neces- 
sary assumption to a moral society. 


If the sin of the scientific dogmatist has been great so also 
does the religious dogmatist rest under a dark burden of cen- 
sure. Of course there are those on both sides of the con- 
troversy who would contend that religion is dogma: that to 
remove religious dogmatism is to remove religion. That 
would be unfortunate for religion if it were true but it is 
not true. Religion rests not on any dogma but upon ethics 
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and spiritual ideals, a cosmic conception which yields results 
for the whole of life and of society. Its value and results 
are beyond cavil or controversy except by the mentally or 
morally defective. True religion must be disclosed by its 
advocates as of this practical order. It cannot be defended 
to the modern age as depending on a traditional authority. 
It can meet the requirements of this age only by showing its 
inherent authority. ‘True religion has no need to delve into 
ancient documents, or to waste its time proving or disproving 
its consonance with old authority. It must show that its 
ethical mandates are necessary not so much for the preserva- 
tion of society as for the achievement of the highest possible 
social order. The belief in God is not some artistic creation 
of the past. It is as necessary for the achievement of a decent 
society as the concept of the atom is to the experiential sci- 
entist. Both beliefs must be accepted on exactly similar 
grounds; their contribution to our needs. When religious 
people arrive at this insight they will cease to quarrel over 
their various brands of orthodoxy or unorthodoxy and will 
present a united and convincing front. ‘There will be no con- 
troversy between such a religion and science, for a religion 
of inherent authority can never come in conflict with any 
honest search for truth. 


What of the problem posed by the question whether there 
can be a real home life in the future? ‘The confession is 
necessary that but scant comfort can be seen in line of restora- 
tion of the type of home life most of our readers have known. 
Here again it is impossible to turn back the tides of time. 
One thing we must remember however; the home is built on 
the foundation of certain persistent human instincts. We may 
perhaps profitably ask, out of what did the former type of 
home life spring? Here one must delve beneath the super- 
ficial assumption, of feminine inferiority, physical or mental, 
and a host of similar ones that have frequently been given as 
the foundations of home life. Home life can only spring out 
of profound convictions of the value of the home and the im- 
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portance of its place in the social order. Any home life in the 
future must spring out of similarly deep convictions. Any edu- 
cation that exalts values will array itself inevitably on the side 
of a true home life. The hopeful element in the situation is the 
one most often cited against it. This element is the modern 
emancipation of women. No such revolution in the social 
condition of womanhood has been known in history as that 
which has taken place in our own century. It seems now unbe- 
lievable that within a half century collegiate education was 
quite generally denied women. There were a thousand social 
suppressions: suppressions in political or combined social ac- 
tion: suppression in the choice of vocation: incapacity to act 
except with consent of husband or father: position of hu- 
miliating dependence before the courts: unfair property 
rights, and the constant danger of social ostracism, to say 
nothing of the iniquity of double moral standards. Just now 
the social struggle is proceeding which will bring complete 
recognition of social equality. ‘Woman for many centuries 
the most assiduous toiler and homekeeper now finds herself 
by reason of new living conditions liberated from home tasks 
and with unaccustomed freedom. She will undoubtedly take 
a new hand in government and social regulation. The future 
of education and of home life are in her keeping. There is 
little cause for wonder that much of the extravagance of the- 
ory and action should come with the achievement of such new 
freedoms. The results are to be vaster the world around 
than those inaugurated by the French Revolution. One might 
naturally have expected some beheading in the process, so 
stubborn has been the resistance to plain human rights. Out 
of the hands of emancipated and trained womanhood with 
her sense of justice to the child and recognized at last as an 
equal partner in the home must come the solution of the home 
problem. 


Is there in all this any real suggestion as to the way out? 
The answer so far discovered is as glaringly inadequate in 
the eyes of the writer as it can possibly be to any reader. 
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This is above all a plea that philosophers, scientists, ministers 
and educators everywhere achieve the seemingly impossible; 
give up every form of dilettantism, dogmatism, defence of 
things-as-they-are for the seriousness of the problems of civ- 
ilization that stare us in the face. ‘‘New occasions teach new 
duties” and harking back to the past will not much help us. 
Neither shall we gain by an idiotic dependence upon social 
evolution. There must be a new conviction of the importance 
to society of ethical values. 


NEW SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP 
BY HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ 


If 


The task of spiritualizing modern society is not precisely 
the same as that which Jesus faced. The receptive mind 
varies with different types of civilization. The presupposi- 
tions and unquestioned convictions of one age give way to 
radically different presuppositions. Convictions are fluent 
things always changing their form or yielding to scepticism. 
Jesus addressed an age in which supernaturalism was uncriti- 
cally and universally accepted. People fell back unquestion- 
ingly upon God as the sanction of religion and ethics. Our 
modern civilization is critical of the presuppositions of super- 
naturalism. We are controlled by quite another view of the 
world. It is a part of the problem of our leadership to nat- 
uralize religion in this new world that is forming. 


Religion and ethics are not consistent with any and every 
philosophy of life. Some philosophies are destructive of 
spiritual values, other philosophies are constructive. “Today 
we are all scientifically minded. What are the presupposi- 
tions and characteristics of the scientific mind? Do they sup- 
port an eager devotion to the things of the spirit as did the 
precritical age? Are these presuppositions inherently inimi- 
cal to the spiritual life? Or, a third alternative, is it possible 
that the mind of today is shaped by a false doctrinal parasitic 
development which is no part of genuine science but which 
infests its growth and paralyzes the power of the mind to 
believe confidently in a spiritual order of things? 


The widespread symptoms of today suggest a growing 
paralysis of the power to believe in any reality not based 
upon the physical. Natural science is confident and trium- 
phant; religion and ethics are hesitant, stagnant, unproduc- 
tive. Our thesis is that this paralysis is produced by a 
malignant fallacy which attacks a scientific age. The research 
task of this paper is to seek to isolate and identify this in- 
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visible mental microbe, and destroy it by understanding it, be- 
fore sleeping sickness or anaemia overcomes the churches. 

We may be sure that a philosophy of life which regards 
religious and moral effort as futile, will discredit these things. 
A scientific civilization will not follow a futility for the sake 
of a sentiment or a sacred tradition. Some ages will do that; 
ours will not. The critical problem for spiritual leadership 
is to rid our thinking of certain fallacious presuppositions and 
show the rational mind that we have a right to believe in the 
spiritual world and that the pursuit of spiritual values is the 
worthiest form of human effort, the preeminent end of hu- 
man endeavor. For a multitude of bewildered people today 
facing the demands of the church, the crucial question is, Can 
I follow a futility? Show me that the church is dealing with 
real things. 

The energy potential in the mental atmosphere which en- 
virons men and society and which they daily breathe, has too 
often seemed a negligible quantity to men dealing with a phy- 
sical world. But both reflection and experience show that 
this snap-judgment is contrary to fact. ‘This is essentially a 
mind world in the last analysis. A civilization which has 
experimentally discovered the Roentgen ray and the Millikan 
ray in physics, has not yet achieved the mentality which can 
experimentally and confidently discover the hidden but availa- 
ble resources of mind. Spiritual leadership has a responsi- 
bility for developing a type of mind which shall have insight 
into the nature and sources of the higher life of men. Those 
who, like Jesus, have developed the technique to deal experi- 
mentally with this higher environment of men have reported 
that its reality worth and power surpass that of the familiar 
physical world. 

The man who “gets results’ whether in science, in busi- 
ness administration or in spiritual leadership, is the man who 
has an idea, a theory, a philosophy of the matter concerned, 
and experiments with it. He is a believer and the impulsive 
power of his believing attitude is the dynamo which makes 
for results and progress. 
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It is beyond question that a man’s attitude toward life, his 
estimate and “understanding” of it, is a large factor in mas- 
tering life. Our real convictions or theories are always pres- 
ent and potent in our experimental research. It is as true 
of the scientific task as it is of religion that what we believe 
about the nature of the world, our confidently held theory, 
is the directive and dynamic factor. The man without living 
beliefs about the nature of life can never become a fruitful 
scientist or a productive character builder. Empiricism can 
never be so “‘radical’”’ that it can dispense with the “apriori,” 
rational element. 

Moreover, in any field, the man who operates with a de- 
fective or inadequate theory is likely to meet defeat or even 
disaster. ‘“The Nature of Things’ is an incorrigible fact 
which we must take into account before we can do fruitful 
experimentation or achieve intelligent explanations. This is 
well understood in the realm of natural science. You cannot 
build up a great science except as you achieve a theory which 
stands your experimental tests. 

In dealing with the field of the spiritual realities of men 
we have much to learn from the phenomenal success of mod- 
ern science. Our moralities and religions are in a state of 
confusion and distress and peril today. Much of our leader- 
ship is hardly beyond the stage of superstition, with no clear 
sense of what we are trying to do. With a great sense of 
unreality and futility many preachers are simply propagand- 
ists for a traditional “Gospel”? which has no articulation into 
the needs or the nature of life. More ominous still, the “edu- 
cated” leadership is largely controlled by a theory of human 
life which is fallacious, sterile, and destructive of the very 
values which they seek to serve. 

For in the field of the higher humanities there is a “nature 
of things” which exacts the most faithful and intelligent 
recognition. It is nothing short of disastrous to the higher 
interests of the race to practice quackery or to operate with 
a theory of personality and its world which betrays those 
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interests into the power of enemies and destroyers of our 
highest possessions. 


The thesis of this paper is that the peril which besets our 
civilization is the supine and sterile condition of our moral 
and religious mentality. The frantic efforts which we are 
making to galvanize the churches and the deadly current 
moralities into life and action, are hopelessly handicapped 
so long as we are in slavery to a false theory, a perverted 
understanding of the human world. Religious leadership is 
busied with methods and administrations and organizations 
and rituals and mechanisms, fundamentalisms and modern- 
isms. Our energy goes into these things. But our great 
concern lies elsewhere. The one great thing needful is to 
throw off the suffocating weight of naturalistic determinism 
which we are all breathing and learn that we have a right 
to a theory which sees freedom and purpose and effort and 
responsibility as realities in the order of things in which we 
live. The salvation of humanity depends upon a deeper un- 
derstanding of humanity and its characteristic capacity of 
achievement and mastery. ‘The critical question is, Does the 
mental and moral drama of life lay hold of fateful realities, 
or is it a movie picture thrown on a screen manipulated by the 
physical? A widely current theory of the moral life teaches 
us that the real authorized systematic producer is the nervous 
organism, and the resultant “picture” is only nervous and 
emotional result seen through a film. Glandular theories of 
mental life, sexual theories of spiritual experience, or the real- 
ism that is always exhibiting the animal basis as the ‘‘explana- 
tion” of life’s higher fruits, all of these are destroyers of 
spiritual reality by teaching scepticism of high things and 
the futility of noble effort. 


II 


A very brief review of the natural history of the scientific 
mind and method will serve to exhibit its essential features 
and enable us to pass judgment upon any false theory of 
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reality which illegitimately gains currency under the great 
name, “Science,” or “Scientific Method.” For there can be 
no question that the great thought-achievement of modern 
civilization is, in a word, the scientific method of interrogating 
the world, understanding it, explaining it, controlling it. It 
is an achievement that will mark our era as epochal in the 
total history of civilization. On the other hand there can be 
no question that “‘sciences falsely so called” have arisen again 
and again. What distinguishes trustworthy science from 
“science falsely so called?” To understand this, let us note 
the genesis and successive steps in the development of the 
method. 


First, science was born in the minds of the men who con- 
ceived reality as existing in a system of relations. The thing 
that makes empirical experimentation and discovery possible 
is a mental invention or ideal or hypothesis. Reality is a 
unity of relations and things which exist or occur by law. The 
problem of science is to discover these relations or laws, and 
describe them. Thus we are said to understand any fact by 
experimentally learning its relations to other facts and to the 
systematic whole. Thus it is apparent that the genesis of 
science is in an assumption or philosophy of “‘the nature of 
things,”’ an ideal which must be progressively verified by ex- 
perimentation. 


To us in the twentieth century, the inexpugnable ideal of a 
systematic whole which is the commonplace of science, seems 
to be simply one of the empirical discoveries of science. For 
it is such a sure possession. As a matter of fact it is not a 
discovery at all but an apriori invention or hypothesis which 
makes empirical research possible and fruitful. Indeed it 
cannot be empirically verified except to the slightest extent. 
Our authority for holding that the world hangs together in 
a unity of dependable relations and that nothing falls out- 
side “‘the reign of law,” is the authority of the mind’s own 


nature. In this deep sense science walks by the ideals of faith 
and not by empirical sight. 
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Second, the first concrete field of scientific research was 
the physical field of inanimate things. Physics and chemistry 
were the first sciences. And here the ideal of systematic re- 
lations took the form of a theory of causal relations. The 
physical world is an orderly system of causes working me- 
chanically, inevitably, immutably, exactly. The ideal of me- 
chanical determinism is so complete that the behavior of 
things can be mathematically measured, the processes of past 
ages can be reconstructed and the future confidently predicted 
on the basis of the present observation of the law. The ac- 
complishments of geology and astronomy, for example, are 
prodigious examples of the accomplishments of natural 
science. 


Third, the next application of science was in the field of 
living matter, the biological sciences. By this time the hypo- 
thesis of mechanical determinism had hardened into a the- 
ory of universal application, equally applicable in any realm 
of reality. All things work by cause and effect within a me- 
chanically determined system, otherwise we cannot hold the 
doctrine of the unity of the universe, was the logic of the 
scientist. And so although the biological sciences were work- 
ing with materials of a very different character, the necessi- 
ties of the scientific method seemed to require a rigid ad- 
herence to the hypothesis that had worked so fruitfully in 
physics and chemistry. All things, even living things, can be 
accounted for deterministically and exactly. There is no new 
thing to disturb the equations of mechanism. 


Two important comments must be made upon the success 
of the theory of mechanical determinism in the realm of the 
biological sciences. First, it has worked remarkably well, and 
with astonishing fruitfulness. The behavior of plants and 
animals can be calculated with great exactness in the mat- 
ters of breeding and feeding and characteristic habits. The 
second comment is that the element of life introduces data 
and problems of such radically different character that the 
formulas of non-living matter do not exactly describe the fact 
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of living matter. This is vastly significant. For if it does 
not exactly account for the facts, it is a pretty sure sign that 
the theory is not exactly the right theory. The biologists, of 
course, are the ones to pronounce upon this, and an increasing 
number of accredited biologists are in protest against an un- 
modified mechanical account of life, and are calling for a 
reconstructed theory. In the forceful language of a leading 
zoologist, “The notion (the mechanical) has been the curse 
of biological science, condemning it to move in pretentious 
superficialities.’ Thus, at present there are two camps of 
biologists, one contending that biology cannot be scientific 
unless it is as mathematically exact as physics. The other 
camp contends that biology is not scientific unless it is faithful 
to the changed character of the facts. That is, one says that 
the theory is the test of true science. The other says that 
careful observation of all the facts is primary, even though 
you must modify your theory. Here we have fundamentalism 
versus modernism in science, with at least a hint of dogmatism 
and heresy. 


Fourth, triumphant scientific method has now advanced to 
the investigation of mind and the human world. Here the 
changed character of the facts is very marked, including as 
it does the data of consciousness, personality, conscience, pur- 
pose and the reasoning mind. The difficulties which biology 
has with the mechanical theory in the world of living matter 
are magnified manyfold in the field of consciousness. Can we 
have a science of man, or only a near science? Here too we 
have the uncompromising scientific dogmatist who contends 
that the rigid mechanical theory of life must be carried clear 
through the field of conscious life. And we find an increasing 
number of dissenters who would rather be controlled by the 
facts than by a theory. In a recent number of Science an 
eminent biologist protests against the perpetuation of the 
mechanical theory in biology, and calls for a theory that “does 
away with that monstrous absurdity that has so long been a 
reproach to biological science: the doctrine that ideas, ideals, 
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purposes have no effect on behavior. The mental determines 
what happens as does any other determiner.” * 

In the human field of the physical organism the scientific 
method has wrought a transformation of the conditions of 
life. The scientific physician and sanitarian are witnesses 
here, and the economist dealing with the social organism. 
But when we come into the realm of the conscious mental 
and spiritual life which are after all our characteristic human 
possessions, the inadequacy of the mechanical ideal to bring 
real insight into human problems and ministry and nourish- 
ment to human need, must be apparent to those not obsessed 
by the demands of method. 

A glance at the various fields of thought shows that the 
mentality of society is still being shaped by many teachers 
who quote the authority of “Science” for teaching either tacitly 
or explicitly, that the mind and spirit of men are only ob- 
scure aspects of the mechanically working deterministic power 
that unites the physical world in a unity of causal relations. 
This current teaching in many fields can be exhibited as ex- 
amples of a defective theory of science. 


Exhibit I. The theory of personality is defective. Some 
current psychology is a branch of zoology studying the be- 
havior of men or the technique of the nervous system as the 
deepest account of mind. The presupposition of the method 
is that since a person is a unit, mental phenomena must be un- 
derstood from the standpoint of the physical reaction. The 
dogma of mechanical determinism is the guiding light of the 
method. There is no inner life; all causal facts are external. 

Exhibit II. Our theory of society is defective. Sociology 
views society as a unit, a biological organism and nothing 
more. ‘The individual has no more significance than the in- 
dividual of any other zoological species, for the ideal of rigid 
determinism rules the “‘spiritual’’ development as immutably 
as in the physical organism. The organism is the sole pro- 
ducing cause. 


* Professor H. S. Jennings, in Science, January 14th. 
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Exhibit III. Our theory of morals is defective. Ethics 
‘is taught as a matter of gregarious habit, of functional ad- 
justment, of stimuli and response, working out according to 
mechanical evolution. There is no really high or low, for 
life occurs on a predetermined level. A popular scientist re- 
cently urged upon a body of students that Huxley was wrong 
in his Romanes lecture, in denying that the forces of moral 
civilization could be included in the formulas of nature. The 
lecturer said that the success of scientific method hitherto in 
other fields justified the prophecy that the time is coming when 
we shall find a causal explanation of the ethical life which will 
‘account for it’? as an aspect of the immutable determinism 
of the mechanical world. 


Exhibit IV. Our theory of education is woefully defective. 
The symptoms of this fact lie in the emphasis upon mechan- 
isms that beset the whole educational theory. Mechanisms, 
standardizations, measurements infest educational literature, 
leaving no place for original development or insight or 
achievement. An educator challenged for excessive emphasis 
upon mental measurements, replied that his results were as 
mathematically accurate as “weighing a baby.” 


Exhibit V. Our theory of the spiritual life is defective. 

Religion is an astonishingly universal romance which means 
nothing, but through which the race must be nursed as de- 
cently as possible, until we pass to the realization of the high- 
est knowledge that cause and effect work immutably. In the 
meantime the instrumental value of religion for the race is 
considerable and its use should be encouraged and directed 
to these ends. But the authority of inner experience is illusory. 
For the romance can be “accounted for’? when we know the 
facts accurately enough to relate them to the mechanism of 
the whole. This is the discouraged, rotten, futile philosophy 
of life that underlies some very respectable theorizing. The 
root of the theory, however picturesquely and alluringly 
dressed, and however heroically it parades, is the hypothesis 
of mechanism as “‘the nature of things.” 
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III 


Here we have staged, one may say, the most significant 
contest in the upward struggle of the race, the contest of 
essential philosophies. It is a contest of immense concern for 
spiritual leadership. Shall we understand our spiritual pos- 
sessions as simply products of the animal or mechanical forces 
of life, or are these things themselves true causal powers? 
That is not an academic question, for its answer carries the 
issues of life or death for spiritual civilization. If consci- 
ousness itself, our own purposive effort, our ideas and plans 
and creative imaginations, our moral insight and choices,— 
if these things have causal power, then the building of per- 
sonality and character and moral civilization become supreme 
achievements, and the romance of living is real drama and 
not a moving picture. 


The spiritual unrest of today, the moral lawlessness, the 
rebellion against all authority, the frank atheism and ma- 
terialism that is sweeping our modern society is largely a 
symptom of a deep pathological condition of mind. Our 
American civilization is saturated with a doctrine of life, con- 
sciously or unconsciously held, which is inimical to the pur- 
suit of the highest and holiest humanities, because it is scep- 
tical of their reality and value. We are unable to believe in 
the things of the spirit as power and destiny. A mechanical 
philosophy of prosperity and comfort has paralyzed our pow- 
ers of eager assent to the authority of the best. We are fed 
up on a philosophy of life which persuades us that the pursuit 
of the spiritual is futile, since we are geared into a cosmic 
machine. The salvation from the disaster of the moral re- 
bellion which threatens society today, lies not in speeding up 
the institutional life of the churches, nor in multiplied or- 
ganizations, nor yet in superficial methods of “religious edu- 
cation,” nor a popular ministry. It is a deep malady of the 
mind. We need a new, reconstructed mind which has the 
power to believe in the worth of men and women, and in the 
significance of their efforts together to produce a civilization 
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that shall constitute an abiding kingdom of reality. The King- 
dom of God will never be built by a race which believes that 
spiritual things are futile. We must save men from the de- 
structive consequences of a false philosophy of life. 


The much advertised clash between science and religion 
does not exist and cannot. They use essentially the same 
method, the scientific. The scientific method, seen in its true 
dimensions, is the method of hypothesis and experimentation, 
with a willingness to modify the hypothesis if the experimenta- 
tion requires it. Such changes are not uncommon in the his- 
tory of science. 


Spiritual leadership, too, must learn from the scientific 
method to build faithfully on “the nature of things,” and 
trust that nature as the pledge of security and truth. We 
must employ the scientific method, hypothesis, experimenta- 
tion, and a willingness to modify our hypotheses when ex- 
perience demands it. In the past, religious leadership has 
been strong in hypothesis and weak in experimentation, with 
a disposition to regard its hypotheses as sacred and unchange- 
able. This attitude is the condemnation of the ‘‘Fundament- 
alist.” There is no place for orthodoxies in a scientific spirit 
and method. It lives on the spirit of progress and new dis- 
coveries. The only orthodox science would be a dead sci- 
ence. When will we learn that the same thing is true of 
churches and religions! 


The only hypothesis that we need is the belief in the su- 
premacy of the spiritual natures of men, belief in the exceed- 
ing worth of the higher human values and in the power of 
their attainment. Out of the best experience of the race comes 
an universal creed which we may wisely accept as a tested 
hypothesis for guiding our experimentation with life. “I be- 
lieve in God.” No belief has ever so firmly resisted the 
crucial tests of experience. We believe in God; we believe in 
the higher experiences of the race; we believe that through 
fidelity to these highest spiritual experiences we come to the 
vision of truth and reality, God! God has meant many things 
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to many ages of men and many types of civilization. But in 
nothing is the race so firmly united as in the unity of the 
search that underlies all the differences. Here, then, is our 
guiding hypothesis, belief in the spiritual possibilities of men 
and women, belief in their visions of truth and reality, be- 
lief that the goal and fundamental end of life lies through 
these experiences. For the rest, life is experimental, the great 
adventure. We go out to test life by our belief, to test our 
belief by life. The result is living religion, the life of the 
spirit. 

Profiting by the immense fruitfulness of the scientific 
method of experimentation, it is safe to predict that the 
triumphant church of the future will devote its energy to 
experimentation. It will be led out not to establish dogmas, 
but to test and to verify and discover the facts. If ‘‘the 
nature of things” is spiritual then our religion and our ethics 
must receive experimental verification and go forward to new 
discoveries of moral and spiritual depths in humanity. We 
have not exhausted the spiritual facts about men. ‘The church 
of the future must be a laboratory for research for people 
who want to know and to grow, not a museum of sacred relics 
nor a sacred institution to be cherished. The sacred thing 
is the production of men and women of the Christly type. Is 
there any other holy task? 

I believe that the living church of the future will have the 
same conquering appeal in the field of morals and religion 
and character that science now has in her many fields. The 
two, religion and science, will be one in spirit and method 
and in the eager desire to know the truth and to discover all 
new ideals and resources of life. In the noble phrase of a 
fellow teacher, ‘‘To build the spiritual life without falsifying 
reality,—this is ‘the victory that overcometh the world’.” 


EARTHQUAKE 


BY MARY SINTON LEITCH 


Within the vast cathedral of La Vie 

I knelt before a figure of the Christ. 

“To God the father, God the son, and God the Holy Ghost, 

Be praise and glory forever, world without end...” 

The words are choked upon my tongue, for the earth is shaken 
and rent: 

My ears are assailed by the crash of falling arches; 

My eyes are blinded by the dust of crumbling walls. 

The mighty edifice that man has reared to God 

Through centuries of toil; the delicate traceries, 

The groined arches, the great dome itself, 

Are falling ... falling . . . and the pitiful Christ 

Is only broken plaster at my feet. 

Trembling I cling to a pillar that still stands: 

A prayer for mercy rises to my lips: 

But how shall I pray? To what? 

There are no altars left whereat to kneel: 

There is no Christ with compassionate arms outspread 

Before whom I may burn the candles of my entreaty. 

Standing amid the ruins the despair of desolation is in my 
heart. 

Suddenly I look upward and through the rents in the roof 
above me 

I see the light of heaven 

That man by his patient labors had obscured. 

And my spirit cries out within me with a mighty ery ;— 

For now amid the ruins of the temple man had builded 

I can gaze upon the everlasting stars. 


BRADFORD, NATURALIST OF SOULS 
BY VIRGINIA TAYLOR MC CORMICK 

America has, after a manner, established a thinly drawn 
out apostolic succession of men of letters: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Dean Howells, Gamaliel Bradford. These 
three. It is too early to say which will be accorded the 
mantle of greatness. A longer perspective is necessary, for 
at least two of them have been seen at close range by the 
twentieth century. 

This much, however, we may postulate; Mr. Bradford is 
the only one who might properly be called a naturalist of 
souls. Emerson evolved a rather stiff, New Englandish 
philosophy, Howells was the charming raconteur, the literary 
and ever delightful chatterbox; it remains for Mr. Bradford 
to become, as he has, the analyst, or, as he so wisely puts it, 
the psychographer, of American life in its many decades. 

Mr. Bradford’s whole life is the triumph of a brilliant 
intellect over a frail body, but it is this very frailty that, 
driving him back upon himself, has made him the student of 
mankind. Even in his recreation it is mankind in its wrestle 
or artistic association with life that calls him, for his favorite 
pastime is to perch upon the bleachers and cheer for his 
favorite baseball players, and his favorite player is always 
the best player, as sportsmanship goes. When the lamps are 
lit and a low fire gurgles on the hearth, the game is for- 
gotten, for the charm of music and Mr. Bradford at the 
piano, interpreting the bass for Mrs. Bradford’s scintillating 
rendering of the treble of Beethoven and Bach, is still the stu- 
dent of man and man’s accomplishments. 

It is perhaps to wonder over his chief influences and each 
reader may discover a newer and stronger one, but for me 
there shines first Sainte-Beuve, whose wit and wisdom is older 
brother to that of Mr. Bradford and later in life, General 
Robert E. Lee; and perhaps the greater of these is General 
ce 

Mr. Bradford learned to write books in a different field 
of literature from the one in which he is best known, and 
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he has to the credit of his earlier years a handful of novels, 
rather sentimental in strain, and with beautiful backgrounds 
for their figures. They are interesting, amusing, but they 
have nothing to do with the story of this subtle psychographer, 
except as a rattle may aid a baby to cut his teeth more rapidly. 

From the time that Mr. Bradford took his personal art of 
writing seriously he formed a definite objective; the portrayal 
of characters in American history and American life. “If,” 
as he smilingly says, ‘“‘I have allowed myself to be distracted 
from this plan it is because of the too fascinating material I 
have come upon in my reading.” 

As Mr. Bradford himself discards the chronological order 
in the affairs of men as less important than the events them- 
selves, I shall do the same thing in considering his work. 

Perhaps the best way to really know Mr. Bradford is 
through his poetry; here is wit, flashing intelligence, brilliancy 
of thought, biting delineation of characters, even psychog- 
raphy, and with all a lyrical beauty that is unexpected in 
such a combination, and a narrative quality blazoning his 
power of story-telling in a short space. The reason for this 
self-revelation is evident: 


My ArT 


My prose is for others, 

My songs for myself. 

The slow dust that smothers 
My poems on the shelf 
Inflicts on my haughty 

And insolent nerves 

The treatment such naughty 
Exposure deserves. 


My prose is decorous, 

Or strips other men, 
Discreetly sonorous 

On things that have been. 
My verse tears the curtain 
From shuddering me, 
Pale, haggard, uncertain, 
As souls should not be. 
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My prose is large, sunny, 
And pleasant to touch; 

It brings me some money, 
Though, damn it, not much. 
My verse bares my pocket 
As well as my heart; 

Yet, love it, or mock it, 

To sing is my art. 

However, no matter how much he loves his poetry, he has 
put it behind him as the Satan that tempted too much, and 
it is with his biographical work we have to do, though in pass- 
ing I may say that some of his finest brief biographies are in 
sonnet form. 


To really understand Mr. Bradford as a writer, two things 
are necessary; a careful study of his essay Psychography 
which opens his volume 4 Naturalist of Souls and a reading 
and re-reading of 4 Clue to the Labyrinth of Souls in the 
volume Bare Souls, of later date and greater artistry. 


When Mr. Bradford wrote the essays in The Naturalist 
of Souls he had not really achieved the distinction of being 
one, but was still skimming the cream of criticism with a con- 
fident masterliness and a satisfying discrimination. He was 
however of a definite mind as to psychography and its intent. 
He quotes Sainte-Beuve: “J’analyse, Pherborise, je suis un 
naturaliste des esprits,’ and he is bent upon the same errand, 
but he has not yet arrived. 

By a logic simple enough to be understood of the people 
he sums up the uses of psychography, choosing the elimination 
method and telling us definitely what psychography is not, 
reaching finally the dictum: ‘Character, then, is the sum of 
qualities or generalized habits of action. Psychography is 
the condensed, essential, artistic presentation of character.” 


Again he says: 
‘““A careless word, spoken with no intention whatever, 
a mere gesture, the uplifting of the hand, or the turning 
of the head, may fling open a wide window into a man's 
inmost heart.” 
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Mr. Bradford has watched the windows flung open and 
caught the secrets revealed, the hall-mark of the artist who 
is also the psychographer; moreover he has steered clear of 
the danger he foresees in the possible degeneracy of psycho- 
graphy into gossip. He has kept his brief biographies upon 
a high plane as well as a sane one, but he has seen the little 
ironies of life, the small essential worries that beset men and 
women upon the way of life and he has caught from these 
intimate revelations through an unexpectedly open window a 
raciness, a wit and sometimes a merriment unexcelled by any 
biographer today. 

Strachey has taken himself too seriously and therefore his 
regard of his subjects has been tinged with the same serious- 
ness. Mr. Bradford, like Barrie’s inimitable and immortal 
Maggie Shand, is able to laugh at and with his subjects, even 
when they squirm with their wings pinned fast upon his nat- 
uralist’s board under the microscope. Perhaps his serious- 
ness was part of his early years and has gradually slipped a 
little into the past, for we find him more desperately in earn- 
est in the earlier portraits, but even so early as the Portraits 
of Women the psychographer is breaking through the chrysalis 
of the critic, shaking off his shackles as he goes ever forward 
to the coveted goal as Naturalist of Souls. 

It is in Portraits of American Women that the definite line 
is crossed. 


Here is a choice collection of beautifully done character 


studies, with the psychographical portrait of Emily Dickinson 
as the flawless example of the brief biography. 


The American Portrait volume is full of charm, with the 
biography of Mark Twain as the high spot for new discov- 
eries, for he sees Clemens lacking in merriment (which we 
are forced to admit as the true appraisal, ever so grudg- 
ingly as we may) and regrets the personal effect of his inti- 
mate study of Mark Twain, comparing him, to his detriment, 
with General Lee. The psychograph of Joseph Jefferson in 
this volume is one of the finest pieces of work in Mr. Brad- 
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ford’s full bag. Here he develops the clown idea, long a 
favorite subject with him, dealing tenderly, compassionately, 
with the character of Jefferson,—artist and clown. But withal 
the kind of clown we love. American Portraits is of specially 
wide range and here the author’s versatility is very apparent 
as well as his broad field of study. Here Mark Twain, the 
humorist, rubs shoulders with Henry Adams, as one would 
say “what is a statesman?” Sidney Lanier and Whistler, 
with their twin arts, poetry and painting, one static, the 
other soaring; James G. Blaine and Grover Cleveland present 
opposite types of the politician, though neither is made to 
stress this side of his character; Henry James is here per- 
haps finding new material for an all-American novel, and 
gentle Joe Jefferson wondering what it is all about, but ready 
to bring a smile or a quick tear to all of his fellow travelers. 

In the two books Union Portraits and Confederate Por- 
traits Mr. Bradford not only exposes a deep knowledge of 
his subjects but establishes for all time his biographical fair- 
ness in reasoning, his justness of appraisal. Here are two 
groups of men arriving at fame through the accident of war, 
a season of hearsay and historical record only for Mr. Brad- 
ford and lacking the vista of time to give perspective to their 
achievements. Yet they are living figures revealed to us; 
they move and act as real men; there are sudden glimpses of 
their souls through windows flung wide or pryed ajar by this 
ardent and skillful psychographer. 

In Samuel Pepys, while there is less of the brilliance of Mr. 
Bradford’s genius there is a charming spirit of raconteur and 
it is frequently more amusing than Pepys himself, and in 
Wives Mr. Bradford has accomplished the impossible! He 
has made dull women interesting; for with the single excep- 
tion of Theodosia Burr one wonders why he chose to write 
at all about these women, who had a place in life only be- 
cause they were wives. The salt that savors the volume be- 
longs to Mr. Bradford, not to the conventional characters 
assembled here. One is bored by Mrs. Lincoln but amused 
by the author’s remarks concerning her. 
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With the development of his psychographical art Mr. 
Bradford becomes more daring. The common or garden sub- 
ject begins to pall and after all every writer worth a tuppence 
writes for his own amusement. “Caviar to the general” he 
cries and goes after it! The result is Damaged Souls, a col- 
lection of portraits, characterizations,—what you will,— 
psychographs, more original in treatment, more discriminat- 
ing in subject matter, more adventurous in thought than any 
that have gone before. The first emotional reaction is a 
desire to dispute with Mr. Bradford the justice of his state- 
ments; the second is a satisfied amusement; the third is con- 
viction. The searchlight thrown into those windows, care- 
lessly flung wide for a moment’s air, is too strong; we see 
clearly the damaged spots when the author lends us his own 
glasses, not magnifying ones, but carefully adjusted to fit 
the universal astigmatism that mars the sight of the read- 
ing public. Only, the great reading public will not tarry 
here. Caviar to the general! It has become a toast. A 
spirited toast, and daring. Come who will; take it or leave 
it. If we take it we are initiate; we read on. We do not 
get a sinister delight from the exposure of these damaged 
souls; rather we are en rapport with Mr. Bradford and see 
them as he does; regretfully, pityingly, but convincingly. It 
is a noble galaxy: Benedict Arnold with his one weak spot, 
like the canker in the heart of a rose; Thomas Paine, the 
rebel, having a bit of fun now and then tearing down old 
idols, but after all moved by a great love of humanity, toiling 
in discomfort, penury, obliquy, for an ideal. Moving Mr. 
Bradford to cry out in closing ‘I sometimes wish I had the 
courage and the character to be a rebel myself.” 


Aaron Burr is here; unfortunately born only to amuse him- 
self and with the early conceived idea that ‘“‘the richest sources 
of masculine amusement are the love of women and the domi- 
nation of men.” ‘This is the Burr biography in epitome; a 
psychograph clear and true. John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
whose blot upon the scutcheon we are most quickly led to dis- 
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pute, but conviction follows too rapidly for argument. His 
very nobleness of character makes to shine more brightly his 
eccentricities and defects under the naturalist’s microscope. 
“He was a furious negative,” Mr. Bradford says; and again 
“His private life is best summed up by saying that he was 
always opposed to his own best interests.” 

John Brown, the fanatic; P. T. Barnum, the showman, and 
Benjamin Franklin Butler, whom Mr. Bradford attempts to 
clear of the charge of stealing silver spoons in South Carolina 
only to reveal more damaged and damaging spots in the man’s 
character, are here also. We leave them regretfully, with a 
feeling of compassion for these damaged souls; they are such 
delightful company. 

Following quickly upon this remarkable book comes Bared 
Souls, justifying Mr. Mencken’s statement that “Mr. Brad- 
ford has let light into the private and illusive nature of the 
subjects under examination . . . he makes dead men real and 
often surprisingly likable.” 

The only thing that tears us away from Damaged Souls is 
the company offered here; Chaucerian in its selective quality. 
Not even that delightful gathering which gave us Canterbury 
Tales is more alluring. The title too is intriguing; Bare 
Souls. In imagination one sees them stripped upon the nat- 
uralist’s board, their brittle wings broken, handle them never 
so carefully, and the powerful glass turned upon them directly. 
It piques one’s curiosity; the plunge is taken with no shivering 
upon the bank. 

Voltaire, the egoist; full of himself. “Like a Leyden jar, 
always ready to snap and sparkle, but never touched to the 
depths—because there were no depths!” 

Thomas Gray, whose description reminds one just a little 
now and then of Mr. Bradford himself; Walpole with his 
shining mirror held up to catch the fripperies and foibles of 
his generation; Cowper, convinced of his unalterable condem- 
nation to hell; Lamb, the lovable creature of whim and fancy; 
Keats with his flaming genius under his flaming hair; Flaubert 
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and his beautiful interpretation of life; Edward Fitzgerald 
who gave us the golden gift of the Rubaiyat, touching the 
East with a western wand to make it blossom more glori- 
ously. 

This is a book to have and to hold; to run to when bore- 
dom is yelping at one’s heels, and it contains, set like a jewel 
in a background wrought well and intricately of rare metal, 
the finest piece of writing that Mr. Bradford has yet offered 
to his readers: 4 Clue to the Labyrinth of Souls. He ori- 
ents himself with a quotation from his beloved Sainte-Beuve: 
“T botanize, I herborize, I am a naturalist of souls.” It is 
an apt quotation; Mr. Bradford has indeed become a natural- 
ist of souls. He may fool one into the momentary belief that 
he is the shepherd of souls, collecting them from the storms 
of life and herding them into books. This is not true; he is 
the great naturalist, collecting them into laboratories for min- 
ute and microscopical examination; his books are the records 
of this scientific.—I had almost said pathological,—work. 

He quotes wisely: 

‘Tn nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read,” 


but he underrates his powers; he reads much and deeply there. 
He weighs, measures and eliminates. He strips the flesh from 
the bones and handles the skeleton, before he is satisfied that 
he has seen the soul revealed. Vojla! Damaged Souls! Bare 
Souls! He discovers for himself that though Walpole takes 
up a pose when he picks up a pen and puts it to paper, Voltaire, 
the unscrupulous liar, is always sincere and self-revealing in 
his letters. He finds out that “work is not only the vulgar 
means of support, it is the agent of distinction, the surest 
and sanest remedy for pain and sorrow, the one firm, un- 
failing comfort in a world of profitless reflection and burden- 
some leisure.” He discovers many other things and with the 
fine generosity that is his distinguishing characteristic, gives 
them to us with an open hand, going back again and yet again 
to fill his emptied treasury, through this all engrossing, never 
ceasing work that sets him apart today in a world where most 
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writers dash into print without thought of preparedness, other 
than a Corona and unlimited copying paper, unwilling to 
spend years in the labor of research and study. 


It is necessary to speak separately of Mr. Bradford’s long 
biographies for they are in a class to themselves, the portrait 
of time exposure rather than the snap shot of psychographical 
brief portraiture. They are psychographs none the less, but 
they have required in some cases many years of close study 
and attention to an infinity of detail to arrive at the last 
analysis. . 


Lee, The American, is already ranked as the great Amer- 
ican biography. Mr. Bradford lived with Lee, in books and 
newspaper clippings, in war records and pictures of the gentle 
days of peace, for ten years before he felt capable of present- 
ing his great psychograph to the public. He did not believe 
that Lee, the man or the general, as depicted by his southern 
biographers, existed. To the task of discovering the real 
Lee he brought a New England conscience that had strength- 
ened and ripened since the first Bradford came, with his 
gubernatorial honors upon him, to Massachusetts; he brought 
the perspective of a dweller in the land that Lee forsook 
to lead his own people; he brought the naturalist’s board and 
microscope. The result, in his own words, was radical: “I 
went to scoff and stayed to pray.” 

From an intimate probing of the character of Lee, from 
the white light flashed into the open windows of his soul, 
Mr. Bradford has discovered the true Lee; Lee, The Amer- 
ican, whom rebellion nor disaster could stain nor mar. The 
shining knight, the great soldier; the man, simple, unafraid 
and strong; the symbol for the goal of American idealism in 
manhood. It is a beautiful book; a sincere, carefully wrought 
biography of a great man written by one who is geographi- 
cally of the enemy’s camp, yet having the same unprejudiced 
honor that distinguished Lee can see clearly the all-pervading 
greatness of Lee, the American. 

Darwin, another full length biography, is perhaps the most 
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artistic psychograph that Mr. Bradford has done. It is a 
charming book to read, but one wonders whether it is Dar- 
win or the author who creates the charm, for there is more 
of Mr. Bradford in this book than in all his other long list 
of achievements. His opinions have always crept in a little 
hesitantly, with a veil of secrecy, but here one feels his pres- 
ence on every page. Unwittingly perhaps, full of interest in 
his subject, and, with the confidence born of long experience, 
careless of the critic who demands that a biographer obscure 
himself and give only his subject and his subject’s opinions 
and reactions. However that may be Darwin sweeps the 
reader on to the close as a novel of compelling interest; one 
hangs upon the last word, yet turns swiftly to the forthcom- 
ing revelations. 


Darwin is not the cold creature of science here; or at least 
half the time he is not, even though Mr. Bradford deplores 
the fact that Darwin ruined the world for many people. Like 
Lee, he is revealed as the man, and the man lives. 


The Life of Moody, of evangelical fame, was begun as a 
series of three brief articles for the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Mr. Bradford went to this task without eagerness, feeling 
that he would probably never finish even the first installment, 
but the naturalist had forgotten the naturalist’s interest in 
a specimen at close range. Each day there was a new eager- 
ness, a fresh flame of interest to spur him on. Once the wings 
were pinned securely, the poor flesh stripped away, the soul 
shone through and the naturalist was all interest. The bio- 
graphy grew in length; it unfolded as had Lee, The Amer- 
ican, and Darwin, a new facet of American life. Here the 
artist found an enthralling medium where he had looked for 
dullness and drab days of work. The psychographer searched 
for little cracks into which he might press his jimmy. Behold, 
one is discovered. No need to worry about dullness now. 
The window of a soul pried open is enough. Caviar to the 
general perhaps, but food and drink to the artist. Moody 
the man; Moody touching through the emotions a great mass 
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of people; Moody, his soul’s facets no longer obscured by a 
rather shabby body. 

Lee, Darwin, Moody; under the facile art of Mr. Brad- 
ford they are alive today. We have them with us, vitalized, 
spiritualized; not veiled from us as in life; more alive per- 
haps than when they walked draped in flesh. 

Mr. Bradford has created a new art; the art of psycho- 
graphy; even though he says someone else invented the word 
he had made it his long before he knew this, so that both the 
word and the art are his. He may never reach all classes of 
readers, but he will reach many classes because of the range 
and diversity of his subjects, and there will always be a small 
class, set apart, to delight in those psychographs that are 
caviar to the general. 


MASQUERADE 
BY FRANCIS MASON 


Let me not stand before you unarrayed 

In some remembered splendor of romance, 
Mute, who might lift impassioned serenade, 
Grey-mantled, who have seen the gypsies dance, 
But let long fabled pages lit with fame 

Of consecrated knight or Saxon lad 

Mingle with one unspoken nearer name 
Quest-weary Bors and timeless Galahad. 


Give me one purpled fantasy to wear 

Of fabric woven with celestial fire, 

Grant but the magic that will make me bear 

Flesh of your vision, form of your desire, 

And you will love me, loving what I seem 
Wrapped in the borrowed garment of your dream. 


ELECTRONS, PERSONS, DEITY 
BY J. E. TURNER 


When dawning reason first illumines man’s outlook on his 
universe he inevitably interprets its hidden powers in terms 
of his own nature. The child and the savage discern in their 
environment a reflection of themselves as endowed with the 
highest attributes they can imagine. The heroes of the anci- 
ent world were the progeny of the gods; its greatest rulers 
were accorded apotheosis; and thus, in spite of all the gross 
abuses which arose, humanity expressed its deeply rooted 
sense of kinship with what it held to be divine. 


But just as the dawn of day reveals only the misty outlines 
and distorted shadows of actual things, so man’s superficial 
knowledge of his own being vitiated this primary interpreta- 
tion of his world. His crude ideas of law and causation man- 
ifested themselves in his acceptance of magic and caprice, 
equally as controlling external phenomena and as underlying 
his personal freedom. ‘The discovery of certain mystic secrets 
would confer on him the irresistible might of the gods them- 
selves; and slowly this conviction justified itself, although in 
a way quite contrary to his first anticipations. He steadily 
gained an increasing mastery over Nature, but solely on her 
own imperious terms. The sequences of events, which he 
had believed that he could modify at will, proved to be de- 
termined by invariable laws; and Nature gradually revealed 
herself as a system, fixed and unchangeable, defying all man’s 
attempts to control her except in accordance with these laws, 
and even so too often shattering his cherished ideals and 
brightest hopes. 

Thus man learned to regard Nature as partly friendly, 
partly hostile, to himself, but in each of these aspects alike 
as objective and independent; and so that severance arose 
between the natural and the human which has for many cen- 
turies profoundly influenced religion and philosophy. Instead 
of being closely akin to mankind, interested in his affairs and 
solicitous for his wellbeing, the gods paled and retreated be- 
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hind the impenetrable barrier of natural order, against whose 
craggy front the waves of human appeal and despair broke 
invain. No longer were stream and hill and forest the divine 
abodes, but distant Olympus or the highest sphere of heaven; 
unless, invisible and unapproachable, deity condescended to 
dwell in holy of holies or far off secret shrine; and not even 
the advance to monotheism relieved this contrast between 
man, Nature and God. Their respective characters became 
more and more antithetic, until there finally evolved the 
philosophic concepts of transcendent Deity and wholly imper- 
sonal Nature, to whom man’s relations presented nothing but 
insoluble contradictions. 


Since thought, however, will never readily acquiesce in such 
hopeless antitheses, refuge was sought in the principle of im- 
manence. God was identical with, or manifested in, all that 
actually exists; everything was a mode of His being, an ele- 
ment of Himself, an expression of His innermost character; 
and in this way man again found himself united with the 
divine. But while this belief elevated Nature on the one 
hand, it tended to degrade Deity on the other. For it could 
in no respect change the patent facts of the situation. Natural 
phenomena remained precisely what they were before, in- 
variable, uniform and automatic. To the degree therefore 
that God was one with Nature, He was plainly reduced to 
the level of mechanical necessity; subjected, equally with sun 
and stars, to unchanging law, and thus completely divested 
of the freedom that forms the essence of personality. Such 
freedom indeed, as Spinoza unhesitatingly taught, was never 
more than an illusion arising from limited knowledge of all 
the conditions. Throughout the universe all was predeter- 
mined and once this becomes clearly realised, man ignores 
the possibility that his own advance and ultimate triumph 
may themselves be part of what is thus fated, and gradually 
sinks into an apathetic acceptance of tragic failure. 


The culmination of these tendencies, therefore, is that for 
the ordinary mind Deity is wholly absorbed within Nature, 
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so that Pantheism becomes insensibly transformed into Pan- 
cosmism. In other words, the supreme reality is not God 
but the World—a universe rather than a person. Even when 
this universe is proclaimed to be fundamentally spiritual, as 
in the principal types of Hegelianism, still it constitutes a 
super or transpersonal Absolute, which is almost as indif- 
ferent to selves as it is to cells, simply because it infinitely 
transcends both forms of existence alike. Few of its attri- 
butes, if indeed any, fall within man’s powers of comprehen- 
sion. To his consciousness it manifests itself only as thought 
and as extension, as Spinoza maintained; for Hegel it is sub- 
ject and spirit; for Bradley, experience. Farther than this 
we cannot go; for if we discern reason and goodness, justice 
and mercy within the divine or universal nature, still (as the- 
ologians have often argued) these terms cannot justifiably 
be employed with their usual meaning. 


On every side, then, man seems compelled to regard him- 
self as isolated from the ultimately real. If he distinguishes 
between Nature and Deity, he cannot but feel that the first 
is just as far beneath him as the second is above; while if 
he identifies them, he faces the dilemma of inviolable law and 
predetermination on the one hand, and on the other of at- 
tributes that he can never comprehend. Such altars as he 
still cares to build must be inscribed therefore either to an 
irresistible Fate or to an unknown God. 


Expanding knowledge, however, more and more clearly 
proves that in one of these directions the barriers cannot 
be sustained. For the concept of Nature steadily extends 
so as to invade and include within itself man’s own constitu- 
tion and experience. His body, not excepting even his brain, 
has evolved from the animal body, and its life is essentially 
one with that of all animate things. The entire sphere of 
vital phenomena is found to exhibit laws that are identical 
in principle, if not in details, with the laws of physical pro- 
cesses. Just as every skeleton is a combination of levers and 
articulations so every cell is a chemical laboratory of incalcu- 
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lable complexity. Similarly with the human mind; this like- 
wise is the realm of law, of causes and effects, of long sequ- 
ences of psychical change inseparably linked together. Like 
an expert skater on the icy surface of a lake, so man’s reason 
is underlaid by the no-man’s-land of the Unconscious; and thus 
he is on all sides insensibly, but nonetheless intimately, con- 
nected with the natural order. In discovering these interrela- 
tions, still further, his intellectual analysis reveals the ulti- 
mate elements of this order; so that man’s bodily organism, 
like the entire physical universe, is resolved into a world of 
electrons each of which pursues its appointed path with the 
exactitude of a planet in stellar space. 


And just as Pancosmism or Pantheism, by identifying God 
with Nature, inevitably tends to impoverish the idea of Deity, 
so the first result of this trend of thought is the irresistible 
impression that every distinctive human characteristic has 
been dissolved into the interplay of purely mechanical, and 
therefore of impersonal, agencies. All that is of value to 
man, all that makes him what he essentially is—freedom, 
choice, initiative, independence—seems but a mirage arising 
from his vain desires. But while it is undoubtedly extremely 
difficult to escape this conclusion, and while at the same time 
the facts themselves are incontestable, still they are capable 
of bearing a totally different interpretation. 


For the ultimate issue turns on our attitude to the concept 
of law. So many laws imposed upon us from without, so many 
of our purposes are impeded by them, that our first reaction is 
one of hostility to all law. This is the reason—it may be 
the “unconscious” reason—for our repugnance to admit that 
natural laws govern our experience in its entirety. “Law” 
seems to mean compulsion, confinement, defeat; and yet we 
need only turn from the individual standpoint to the social to 
perceive how crassly mistaken any such view must always be. 
For it is clear that, apart from law, no social organizations 
could ever maintain themselves. Law is the very lifeblood of 
society; while (still further) the higher the type of commun- 
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ity the more intimate and far-ranging becomes its framework 
of laws. It is sufficient in this respect to contrast an advanced 
civilization with primitive barbarism. The entire transition 
from the latter to the former rests upon the evolution of good, 
but at the same time imperative and irrefragable, laws; and 
the resistance which these always arouse is but the repetition 
on a large scale of the child’s instinctive rebellion against the 
discipline of its home. This suggests, then, that man’s inher- 
ent suspicion of the dominance of Nature’s laws throughout 
his own being may have the same source—may be due, in other 
words, to his misconception of the true character of law itself 
and his failure to see that it is, in reality, indispensable to all 
continued development. 


This view is amply confirmed when we consider the prob- 
lem of national freedom. We have just seen that law is the 
“lifeblood of society.” But whenever laws, no matter how 
good they may be, are forced upon a nation by any authority 
external to itself that nation is no longer free. Hence, since 
law is always indispensable, freedom must consist not in the 
absence nor diminution of law, but rather in a country’s cre- 
ation and acceptance of its own laws; although this, of course, 
is quite consistent with its adoption of those of other societies 
of which it itself approves. Thus law and freedom are in no 
degree hostile to each other, but on the contrary mutually nec- 
essary; and this holds equally true when we turn from the 
sphere of society to vital phenomena and even to the material 
universe. ‘There is no difficulty whatever in recognizing the 
operation of “the laws of health,” drastic though these always 
are; in exactly the same way the persistence of the solar sys- 
tem on the one hand, and of every atom on the other, depends 
absolutely on the unbroken working of physical laws whose 
cessation would mean the disintegration of the entire system. 


If then law is universal, and if at the same time it is, under 
certain conditions, quite compatible with freedom, what is the 
true status of personality? Can personality, in any way and 
to any degree, manifest law and yet enjoy freedom? The first 
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of these two questions has already been definitely answered; 
for the laws of mind, of thought and of conduct are imminent 
throughout the whole of selfhood. Just as every atom is a con- 
course of electrons, and every living cell a combination of 
organic substances, each acting in accordance with its own 
mode of natural law, so the self is a complex system of psy- 
chical factors whose cooperation is equally the manifestation 
of law. But personality is sharply distinguished from all the 
lower forms of existence by possessing rational consciousness, 
or (in simpler terms) the power of surveying and understand- 
ing both itself and its environment. In this respect it differs 
fundamentally (first) from physical objects which are com- 
pletely unconscious, and (secondly) from animals which, 
though conscious, are non-rational and therefore non-personal ; 
their lives being guided not by reason, but by despotic instincts 
whose influence they themselves can never realize. 


The distinctively personal attribute of reason, then, enables 
man to discern equally within his own being and throughout 
his environing world the reign of law, although (as I observed 
in beginning this article) this knowledge is acquired gradually 
and arduously. Thus he becomes increasingly capable of 
either accepting or repudiating these laws, all his experience 
teaching him however that their rejection entails severe penal- 
ties; and so he finally makes the laws of health, of reason, of 
art, his own laws, just as a great nation promulgates its own 
constitution and legislation instead of obeying any external 
authority. In this way the individual, like the nation, gains 
for himself an ever expanding degree of freedom that is real 
and not, as most determinists maintain, merely illusory. But 
the principles of conduct or of the spiritual life, being the most 
dificult of all, are for this reason the last to be adequately 
understood; while because they so often conflict with our 
natural impulses and desires they are also the last to be 
accepted and obeyed. Generally, indeed almost universally, 


1 am here considering their theoretic or philosophical aspects. I do not 
mean that ethical and religious principles can never be presented simply and 


clearly. 
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it is this defiance that is regarded as freedom. But it ought to 
be obvious that in thus obeying merely natural appetites and 
motives, man is lowering himself to the level of animals, 
enslaved as these always are by the dominance of their in- 
stincts; in other words he does not gain, but rather forfeits, 
both his reason and his freedom, and to that extent he ceases 
to be human—ceases to be a person in the true sense of the 
term. He reverts to the status of the child or savage, as is 
tacitly recognized in all legal penalties which involve loss of 
civic rights. 

It is thus no paradox that the self, again like the nation, is 
at the same moment law governed and free. In both instances 
alike liberty is certainly limited, since even the most powerful 
country must respect the rights of others. But this does not 
invalidate the further principle that once freedom has been 
acquired it can be unceasingly expanded. Its limitations (that 
is to say) though always present, can be pushed farther and 
farther outwards. In the case of the nation this is quite obvi- 
ous; and almost equally so with art and knowledge and inven- 
tion. As Professor Julian Huxley has recently expressed it, 
“there is no theoretical obstacle to be seen at present to an 
increase of human powers in range of comprehension, intensity 
of feeling, or brilliance of intuition” ;' and I would urge that 
this principle be interpreted in the widest possible sense and 
with absolute literalness. For its implications are of incalcu- 
lable importance. It means, in the first place, that every step 
in this interminable advance depends on man’s understanding 
and obeying the highest laws of the universe; highest in every 
respect—alike in thought, art, practice and religion. Secondly, 
since all this constitutes the expansion of personality, our con- 
ception of its actual character must be deepened and incalcu- 
lably enriched. We must express it not merely in terms of 
man’s present powers nor even of his future capacities, but 
rather in the light of its fullest potentialities. As selfhood 
evolves, in other words, its true nature becomes manifested 


1Essays of a Biologist. p. 55. 
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more and more fully, and this (to repeat) without any barrier 
or limitation. But finally and still more essentially, such a 
development inevitably brings in its train a gradual transfor- 
mation of the relations between the self and all inferior grades 
of existence. For while it must always maintain its connections 
with these, since they constitute the environment wherein it 
acts, still at the same time it continuously rises above them; and 
this increasing transcendence has two vitally important con- 
sequences. In the first place the self more fully and clearly 
apprehends the nature of its environment; and this, again, 
enables it more effectively to use the environment to fulfill its 
own purposes, which themselves expand with every enhance- 
ment of its powers. ‘Thus personality shows itself to possess 
the inherent capacity of becoming an ever more influential 
factor within the universe, incessantly extending its grasp and 
consolidating its mastery both over external circumstances and 
over its own destiny. Here the essential point is that all this 
is no accident, but the logical consequence of the very nature 
of personality. It is, then, only necessary to carry forward 
all these considerations to their logical conclusion to perceive 
that the concept of personality, even of human personality 
despite all its limitations, yields an invaluable clue to the char- 
acter of Deity. All that is requisite for this is to recall, with 
Professor Julian Huxley, that selfhood can evolve without any 
limitation, and in such a way that this evolution in itself unin- 
terruptedly removes the initial defects, as may indeed be 
plainly seen throughout the race’s long ascent from semi- 
human and animal origins. This development of selfhood’s 
attributes, still further, inevitably ensures its enhanced domi- 
nance over its environment, and again without any limitations 
in principle. We are logically compelled therefore to express 
the concept of personality, as envisaged in its full reality, in 
terms of infinite knowledge, unfettered purpose, absolute dom- 
inance and perfect love. But all these, taken in conjunction, 
are plainly the attributes of personal Deity. 


BLANCHE NUIT 
By HERBERT H. GOWEN 

“Oueen: The peace of God? As I lie sleepless, I think of 
the eternal insomnia of God. 

Roxo (shocked): Madam! 

Queen: I only quote the Bible. God neither slumbers nor 
sleeps. Ah, it is the pain of God, not His peace, that passeth 
understanding !”—Zangwill, “The Cockpit.” 


*K * * 


In the ‘white night,’ when sleep refused her balm, 
And th’ hour’s accustomed calm 

Fled before thoughts that compassed close my bed, 
Or dashed in storm about my troubled head,— 
All wakeful and annoyed beside 

By trivial vexing things 

Which beat nocturnal wings 

Without, and seemed to buzz within,—denied 
Desired sleep, I seemed at length to fall 

Upon a mighty fear that gathered all 

My own unrest in one bewildering thought, 

(Even while treasured words I comfort sought) :— 
‘Th’ insomnia of God!” 

‘He slumbers not nor sleeps,’ though Baal nod, 
And all Olympus drowsed with nectar lie 

In peace to which no discord dare draw nigh. 


Poor God! (I cried) On what a Cross art Thou! 
What wakefulness besieges all Thy brow! 

Thou hangest, like Odin on his gallows-tree 
Gazing o’er Niflheim, in Thine agony! 

No kindly night to bound the day’s hard toil! 

No dawn unsullied wiping off the soil 

Of yesterdays! To gaze with sleepless eye 
Watching a world all heedless of Thy care! 

See Love grow cold! 

Temptation stalking youth, and creeping nigh 
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To manhood all incautious of the snare! 

Life uncontrolled! 

Young innocence tottering to a shameful fall! 
Courage relaxed just ere the trumpet-call 
Shrills triumph for the tried and patient soul! 
Old saintliness that flags just ere the goal! 

A universe in need, each life a separate fate, 
Each an eternal drama, as by finest hair 
Suspended, clinging in passionate prayer 
Precariously, or heedless of its desperate state! 
Oh, the long night before the dawn shall break! 
Before the final eve and morning make 
Creation perfect! Patient God! ’T is plain 
Beyond all understanding is Thy pain! 


I could believe 

In peace divine as pagan souls conceive,— 
Gods with averted face lest human woe, 
Streaming unceasingly from worlds below, 
Disturb their amaranthine bliss. 

But, oh, from pain like this 

How may arise God’s last, best gift of peace? 
In what great end this awful vigil cease? 


So ran my question, till, before my eyes, 

From deepest depth to highest height above, 

And all across, wider than all the skies, 

The universe appeared one Cross of Love. 

Love crucified aeonian vigil keeps; 

Love slumbers not nor sleeps; 

Into our bleeding wounds the Life divine 

With healing, strengthening power, pours oil and wine. 
Love will not of its triumph be denied; 

Love sees the end and suffers satisfied; 

Love looks beyond the watch and through the pain, 
Measuring joyously the eternal gain. 
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So turn I, Lord, 

Saviour adored, 

To watch beside Thee through the wakeful hours! 
My prayers shall aid Thy vigil;—all my powers 
Of hope and love I send across the night, 
Speeding like angels from their home of light, 
To find the souls which hope and love have lost, 
And sleepless lie in fear and anguish tossed,— 
All ignorant, as erst was I, 

Of Thy strong sympathy, 

Thy comradeship through all the age-long fight,— 
Till over all the world the vision bright 

Shall dawn, when falls the verdict: “All is good!” 
And pain and peace alike are understood. 


So, breathing words of prayer, 

I, all but unaware, 

Feel move across the troubled sea the feet 

Which once, when Galilee’s lake with billows beat 
Against th’ apostles’ bark, brought instant peace, 
And bade the waters hush, the tempest cease, 
Bringing the men, late buffeted with the sea, 

To the quiet haven of rest where they would be. 


Into that haven I glide with happy dreams; 

In depths of being beyond all sense meseems 

That Presence waits and will its watch maintain, 
Though all else sleep. I know, in part, God’s pain; 
And, having known His pain, I know His love, 
And so, in part, the peace that waits above. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


The First Year of Life 


The British Journal of Psychology for October 1927 contains an 
article of quite unusual interest and importance. It is a paper in French 
read before the British Psychological Society by J. Piaget on: “The 
baby’s first year.” Professor Piaget of the Rousseau Educational Insti- 
tution of Geneva is becoming widely known among educationalists and 
psychologists for his new methods and surprising results in his researches 
in child psychology. Most of the work in this field has been hitherto 
pure mythology, little else than the apparently easy task of imagining the 
simple thought processes which would go on in and the kind of infer- 
ences which would be made by a sensitive human organism limited to the 
environmental conditions, powers of sense perception, reflex mechanisms 
and absolute dependence of childhood and infancy. Under the influence 
of the behaviorist theory there has been a laudable restraint and some 
curb on the imagination yet it has always seemed that somehow a great 
part of our normal conduct in adult life must have been learned in the 
period of our passage from helplessness to self-reliance. Monsieur Piaget 
has swept aside all these old-fashioned ways of approval and has issued 
a series of quite original child studies. One of these on the language of 
children has already been translated and published in the International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method (Harcourt 
Brace and Company) and another is promised in the near future. 

In the article before us Monsieur Piaget thus describes his method, 
““we see the baby move, gesticulate, grasp objects and set them in motion, 
and we want to know its thoughts and to discover these our plan has 
been to select from our own adult experience the states of consciousness 
which correspond to the gestures we observe. Unfortunately, in this 
way we can find nothing at all, for in the first place a long time has 
elapsed since we ceased to make the baby’s kind of gestures and in the 
second place our states of consciousness are so complex that in projecting 
them into the baby we have very rightly the feeling that we are making 
them unnatural. Therefore, the first rule of method should be: Adulto- 
centrism, that is comparison with the adult. Fortunately, however, there 
is a counterpart, for though we are adults there are between us and the 
baby all the intermediate states of the adolescent, of the eleven-year-old, 
of the seven-year-old and of the two-year-old. These successive mentali- 
ties are subject to genetic laws and it is not impossible to penetrate into 
the different kinds of thinking which characterize them. Now we find 
even in the little child some residue of baby conduct. To the extent, 
therefore, that we can reconstitute the meaning of the young child’s 
actions and their accompanying states of consciousness we may hope by 
a regressive method to glimpse something of the obscurity of the first 


year of life.” 
Speaking generally Monsieur Piaget’s theory is that in the develop- 
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ment of the infant into the adult we have not a linear progress, a con- 
tinuous enlarging of boundaries, a steady growth in wisdom and knowl- 
edge, we have rather a series of distinct stages, each self-satisfying and 
self-contained, from which the passage to the higher stage is of the nature 
of the bursting of bonds, or the throwing off of casings. The one-to- 
two-year-old infant is, for example, egocentric, the new-born baby is 
solipsistic. (The sad reflection is forced on us in reading this that the 
baby would seem to possess intact the view which the philosopher only 
acquires with so much hard thinking!) 

The article goes on to illustrate the method and its results. They are 
of extraordinary philosophical interest. Monsieur Piaget discovers that 
even the baby is not without what Hume described as the idea of the 
necessary connection between matters of fact. Hume’s theory of causality 
indeed finds no support in studies in which Hume himself would have 
most confidently expected to find it. This is Monsieur Piaget’s dis- 
covery of the baby’s experience of causality. It is easy to see that for 
the egocentric infant, particularly between the age of three to eight, 
causality consists in a sort of perpetual assimilation of physical phenomena 
to psychical processes. ‘To explain is to suppose behind the phenomenon 
an intention molded on our intentions and a force of realization molded 
on the personal human powers. This infantile causality or pre-causality 
is the direct issue of the infant’s egocentrism. What then is this causality 
for the solipsist baby? To understand this we must seek to pass behind 
the limit of egocentrism. The baby having no self-consciousness cannot 
conceive things as distinct from one another and semi-personal. For it 
there is complete continuity between the inner and the outer. The 
physical qualities, (pleasure or pain, desire, feelings of effort, of expecta- 
tion, of resistance, of disquiet, etc.) are all coalescent. In short every 
external movement will appear as a prolongation of kinesthetics, sensa- 
tions and feelings. ‘Thus the baby will establish for itself causal rela- 
tions which cannot yet be classed in the categories of infantile causality 
(intentionalist, animist, artificialist, dynamist explanations) but which 
we may in a somewhat clumsy way compare to a kind of magic and 
call causality by efficacy. Its essence is a kind of connection between 
corporal sensations or elementary feelings and the movements of the 
external world, but without any spatial contact or intelligible connection. 

This is supported by the particular experiments and observations which 
Monsieur Piaget describes with admirable concision and clear interpre- 
tation. We recommend his work and a study of his method to the great 
number of students who are engaged in research in child psychology. 

H. WriLpon Carr. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Embers 


All the day my way has led toilsomely upward or even more peril- 
ously downward over a narrow and precipitous trail. My dog, un- 
encumbered and four-footed as he is, shows signs of fatigue. Neither 
the noises of the boisterous stream which tumbles into the mountain lake 
at our side nor stealthy stirrings in the adjoining thicket attract his 
active interest. Whatever countenance he has for his master is question- 
ing and reproachful. To his animal mind doubtless our flight into the 
wilderness is the work of some invisible impulsion, some demoniac and 
inexplicable spirit, some uncontrollable madness. His only comfort as 
he shivers before the campfire must lie in his unshakable faith in the 
all-wisdom of which to him I am the visible representative. 

What thoughts are his as he gazes into the embers, I know not, I 
only know they cannot be mine, for tonight I am on the old trail which 
has been my escape from dark care for many years. Uncounted times 
have I tarried at this very spot and hitherto with human company. 
Tonight but for my dog companion, I am alone. I am chiefly conscious 
of my loneliness. There has been all too much of thinning out along 
my trail; human hearts that once beat as high as mine; companions who 
taught me the love of the solitudes and the ways of the wilderness; 
comrades whose presence was unspeakable comfort. ‘Their footsteps now 
wander far from this place and some are walking very softly by stiller 
waters and greener resting places. 


As I take my rod tomorrow to cast along limpid shallow or darkening 
pool or through the swift water I shall be attended by a multitude of 
memories. I shall reach the bend of the stream I know so well half 
expectant of a lusty “haloo, what luck?” Any one of a half dozen 
figures might step out of the shadows without surprising me. It might 
be the faithful Doctor whose devotion to me and mine has carried us 
safely through dreaded crises and lengthened our reprieve for another 
term. As I sit with him before the blazing embers these unconscious but 
glowing things speak the only language that is needed for complete 
understanding and communion between us: it might be Sir George 
Greatheart who taught me the lore of fishing, how to “feather” my fly 
or hook my “minnums”: or will it be “Gene,” whirlwind of enthusiasm, 
and good cheer, always ready to yield his better judgment to the wildness 
of some fantastic forest dream of mine: perhaps just at the bend I shall 
see the stretched out form of “the lad” fishing fine and far, lad of the 
noble spirit, dearer than life, now hearing for the first time the sounding 
symphony of primeval forest and stream. The near and far, the loved 
and lost, smile at me from the embers. Among them there are gentle 
souls whose feet never trod these fatiguing trails but whose love made 
them possible to me. Some have passed into Life’s outer rooms, and some 
are here, and some await me down the winding way but all are near, 
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and having once been mine, “no man shall pluck them out of my hand.” 

I poke the dying embers close together for more of light and warmth 
and, in their sinking glow, pull my blanket more closely about me for 
sleep. The night is chill but by that very token I know that morning 
will sing its gamut of light across the hilltops and tomorrow will be fair. 


Roca 
On The Disappearance of Grandmothers 


What has become of Grandma, with her freshly laundered lace cap, 
her “sensible” shoes, her feet on the hearth, her Bible in her lap, and 
her voluminous reticule hanging from the high-backed chair? 

That reticule was the mystery of mysteries, a sort of Providence to my 
childish fancy, more marvelous than the famous bags with which Carlyle 
endowed Herr Teufelsdroch. ‘Teufelsdroch might have been passed up 
anyway as a mere flatus vocis, speaking in Medieval terms, or in modern 
parlance confusing him with his bag, a mere windbag. Not so with 
grandmother’s reticule which could on occasion bring forth red mittens, 
the kind with escalloped gauntlets, and even on especial occasions separate 
coverings for every finger, a glove. Sometimes it would produce gray 
hosiery with red tops and heels, and sometimes, to spur the flagging zeal 
of youth toward goodness, peppermint drops. At times one might find 
there those pictures of fascinating idols and strange scenes beside the 
Ganges, or the Taj Mahal, in The Woman’s Missionary Friend, or 
Morpheus bore us off on wings of sleep in Grandmother’s very arms, as 
we listened to a “Bible Story.” 

It obviously is ridiculous for a man already a grandfather to set off 
in search of a grandmother, but that is, I discover, what I have un- 
consciously done. As I pass down the city street, I look in vain for a 
bent little figure in black alpaca and paisley shawl, with cane in one 
hand and reticule on arm. ‘There are many robust people whose robust- 
ness does at times seem a trifle forced. There are adult flappers, but no 
grandmothers. Even the ingle-nook is empty and the “Cottage Bible” 
has long been undisturbed. Grandmother has disappeared. Has science 
made her over, or has the automobile removed all the weaker members 
of society? One confesses to a Rip van Winkle complex as he wonders 
whether it is himself or the world that has changed. 

Some day I shall ask baby Jane to lead me to Grandma. I think she 
possesses the secret, but here I have pause. Do babies now make an 
“event” out of red mittens and peppermint drops? If I do not stop I 
shall lose both Grandma and the baby. The trouble must be in me. 

Rogaine 
William Blake in the Hymnal 


The Presbyterian churches of Great Britain, recognizing that the 
time had come for codperation in hymnary activities, have brought a 
Church Hymnary, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand also 
cooperating in the brotherly task. The chief musical editor was Dr. 
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David Evans, Professor of Music in the University of Wales, and the 
result is a very finished and attractive book of worship. It has been a 
surprise to many to find a lyric by William Blake among the “national 
hymns,” unconventional like the other work of this gifted but eccentric 
poet and artist. He was one of the leaders in the “Back to Nature” 
school of a hundred and fifty years ago, and remained deeply religious— 
mystically so; he could not imagine a world of nature that did not 
immediately bring us nearer to the Divine, the lamb as well as the tiger. 
But he was also a national dreamer, an out and out Puritan who deplored 
the defacing of God’s beautiful earth by mills and furnaces and by the 
deeds of Mars. He went back to the Jerusalem idealized in the Scrip- 
tures; why should not Albion be a second home of an ideal Jerusalem? 
and the sons of Albion be true sons of God, carrying on the work of 
Jesus? The lyric, which is No. 640 in the Hymnary, and set to the tune 
“Jerusalem,” will be found in the centenary edition of his Poetry and 
Prose, just published, at the opening to his “Milton, A Poem in Two 
Books, To Justify the Ways of God to Men.” 


‘cc 


. . . We do not want either Greek or Roman models if we are but 
just and true to our own imaginations, those worlds of eternity in which 
we shall live forever in Jesus Our Lord. 


“And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green? 
And was the Holy Lamb of God 


On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 


“And did the countenance divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 


“Bring me my bow of burning gold: 
Bring me my arrows of desire; 
Bring me my spear: O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


“T will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


“Would to God that all the Lord’s people were prophets 
Numbers XI, 29. 


The whole conception, together with the imagery and phrasing, has 
been a trouble to good Scots religious folk of the unimaginative kind, 


calling forth abundant criticism. 
James Main Dixon. 


Along the Bookshelf 


In the History of Thought 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE GREEKS, by Joun L. 
Myres. The Abingdon Press, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 436. $2.50. 

These lectures by the Wykeham Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford open in an interesting way with a comparison of 
three types of civilization that are of particular interest to the modern 
inquirer after truth. The moral ideas of the Hebrews, wedded to the 
political ideas of the Greeks, have been the chief formative influences 
which have converted the trivial communities of unromanized Europe 
first into the fuedally articulated empires or kingdoms of the Middle 
Ages, and then into the national states of modern times. ‘This gives 
us the third or English type with which we are specially concerned. 
Dr. Myres ignores the Latin type with its insistence upon Law, deeming 
it essential that we should realize that the political thought of Greece 
stands as intimately related to a characteristic conception of individual 
morality as Hebrew morals are to the political philosophy of the Theo- 
cratic State. It is incumbent on us, and this he has tried to do in a 
measure in these lectures—to arrive at a fuller and juster appreciation 
of the significance of the politics and the ethics alike of both these great 
peoples, studying them in relation to those historical and, in the widest 
sense, sociological conditions in which they respectively originated. And 
so he follows out the history and growth of words like polis, arkhe, telos, 
dike, making the four hundred and odd pages quite close reading. With 
the necessary translation of Greek terms into Latin grave disaster, he 
thinks, happened ; and we have to get back of the Latin terms for 
Principrum does not render arkhe, nor does finis render telos. More 
words than the Greek Jogos have a wider scope and a greater depth than 
we realize. James Main Dixon. 


ARISTOTELIANISM, by Joun Leorric Stocks. Longmans, Green 
and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. vy-165. $1.75. 


This little book is a masterly presentation of the whole system of 
Aristotle in clear and lucid English, such as a layman can understand. 
I recommended the volume to one of my undergraduate students in the 
history of philosophy, and he came back enthusiastic and wanted me to 
recommend books like it, treating of the other philosophers. I wish that 
were possible. 

The book starts with a Prologue in which Aristotle’s relation to “the 
Socratic succession” is sympathetically stated. The main part of the book 
treats of “Aristotle’s World” under the topics “Form and Matter.” 
“The Simple Bodies,” “The Animal Kingdom,” “The Life of Man,” 
and ‘The City.” In the treatment of these topics, Aristotle himself fA 
made the speaker. This means that the style is saturated with the best 
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in Aristotle, with all controversy left out. It is an imposing world of 
form superimposed upon form, with indeterminate matter at one end of 
the scale and God, the complete reality and ultimate object of the striv- 
ing for form, at the other end of the scale. The treatment is so clear 
that it is almost too clear in places. It is said that the four elements 
“can be resolved into different groupings of the two pairs of contraries, 
warm and cold, dry and moist.” This is what they amount to prag- 
matically, i. e., for doing business. But are they not something more? 
The author, however, has put the emphasis where it belongs. The book 
is an interpretation of Aristotle, but it has caught remarkably the spirit 
of Aristotle and furnishes an admirable introduction to his philosophy. 
The work ends with an Epilogue which follows the fortunes of Aristo- 
telianism in subsequent ages. J. E. Boovin. 


A STUDY OF GERSONIDES IN HIS PROPER PERSPEC- 
TIVE, by Nrma H. ApviersLtumM. Columbia University Press, 
NOY 1926; Pp, 1-140. $1.75. 


In Mrs. Adlerblum’s book 4 Study of Gersonides we have an ap- 
preciative study of the Jewish philosopher from the Jewish standpoint. 
Her contention is that Jewish philosophy is essentially different in it’s 
background from any other and can be understood only in the light 
of Jewish national feeling that Jewish history is itself philosophy. The 
suggestion is both arresting and illuminative. 

It would be a blessing to certain modern theologians if instead of 
judging the truth of science by the theological dogmas they hold as true 
they would, like Gersonides, reverse the process by putting truth first 
and judging the shortcomings of theology as due to misunderstanding. 
Thus Gersonides held much of theological belief in abeyance, waiting 
for further light and trusting that in the long run Science and Revelation 
when fully understood would be found in strict accord: 

One gathers from Gersonides that he feels that it is as difficult 
to discover the truth contained in the Torah as it is to find it in the 
metaphysical world. He is quite aware of the fact that unless we 
have a guiding thread, we can no more discover the truth in the 
Torah than we can in the world we live in. But once we have 
started on the right path, the Torah can serve as a test for our 
speculations, and the later can verify the Torah It is only when 
one has verified the other, that we are on the road to truth. When 
the results of science do not coincide with the Torah, the fault 
lies with our understanding. Both ends must be verified. We 
have to think over our speculations, reject the opinions of preceding 
philosophers as well as of preceding interpreters of the Torah, 
reason as hard as we can, weigh all arguments pro and con, forget 
the Torah during our reasoning process, and come back to it for 
reinforcement. ‘Through such double process a successful solution 
will be reached. It is interesting to note that Gersonides uses the 
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word “successful” instead of “harmonious.”” Harmony implies a 
mutual adjustment, while the term success implies complete re- 
dintegration. From the tacit assumption of his problem, Gerso- 
nides’ task becomes a double one. On the one hand he has to study 
science per se, and on the other the Bible, the Talmud, the Midra- 
shim,—the whole of the Jewish heritage. 

We wish the author has given more attention to Gersonides. Her 
long references to Maimonides, Halevy, Crescas and Spinoza are dis- 
cursive rather than illustrative and rather spoil the book. In fact she 
does not seem in any genuine way to fulfill the promise of the title. 
Still the book is of interest and value, particularly as it is in a field, 
but little covered and any real disclosure will be eagerly sought. 


Teak 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HELVETIUS, by Morpvecar GrossMANn. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


N.Y. Pp. 1-181. $1.50. 1926. 


The Philosophy of Helvetius by Mordecai Grossman is a valuable 
and timely reminder to an age dotingly persistent in following false 
lights of the place, relation and results of “‘will-o-wisp”’ sensationalism. 
The author shows the relation of Helvetius to Descartes, Voltaire and 
the men of the Enlightment and in a valuable later chapter draws at- 
tention to the men of whose philosophy his influence was formative. 
The great value of the work lies in the fact that under new names 
and disguises the theories of Helvetius are still dominant in much 
political psychological and educational thinking. His three great con- 
tributions were sensationalism behaviorism and environment. Discredit 
was cast upon all realities not reached through the senses. Human 
action was held to be the result of external influences and social prog- 
ress morality and education could be obtained by the simple device of con- 
trol of the environment. This false trust in simplification is still with us: 


The two direct effects of Cartesian rationalism on subsequent 
thought were: (a) the belief that a few simple principles are suf- 
ficient to explain and govern the many complicated phenomena; 
and (b) the contempt for history. Descartes showed how the 
multitude of physical phenomena might be derived from a few 
simple principles, such as extension, motion, and cause. His atti- 
tude “toward the philosophers who preceded him is remarkable 
. » » he deliberately ignores them. He wishes to depend solely 
on his own method and reason.” This passion for simplicity was 
carried over by the eighteenth century thinkers to the realism of 
social phenomena. “In the eighteenth century we find a taste for 
abstract, too simple solutions, a conviction that it is sufficient to 
argue soundly upon evident principles even in the most complex 
problems of human life.”” Condillac and Helvetius, for example, 
believe that it is sufficient to assume the principle of physical 
sensibility to explain the innumerable human habits, passions and 
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faculties. Since this explanation is clear, simple and plausible, it 
is also true. Helvetius finds the principle of self-love a Suhicient 
basis for a science of morality. The social contract becomes the 
principle of explanation of society. The conviction that it is within 
the competence of human reason to disclose the few simple prin- 
ciples that underlie the multiplicity of phenomena led to the con- 
tempt of history to which we have just referred. The experience 
of the race was held to be of little value. 


That the use of the geometrical method and the contempt for 
history, characteristic of the period under discussion, are trace- 
able to Descartes is only too obvious. But Descartes’ influence 
is present even where it does not make itself superficially felt. 
The sense-empiricism that characterized eighteenth century 
thought, though at first glance it seems only a reaction against 
Cartesian Rationalism, is in another sense its transformation. 
The spirit of Descartes has made itself felt in the very origin of 
modern empiricism. 


It is a pity that the book is a bit marred by faulty proof-reading and 
a persistent-minded type setter who makes most of the references to J. S. 


Mill and his father read Mills. ik, 0, 1 


INDIVIDUALISM AND INDIVIDUALITY IN THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL, by Cuartes Larra- 


BEE STREET. Morehouse Publishing Company, Milwaukee. Pp. 
1362 $1.25. 


Are we safely past the danger in social as well as cosmic philosophy 
of false simplification? Perhaps to say that would be too much, but 
there is evidence at least in the natural sciences that the faces of think- 
ing men are turned toward the deeper insight which suspects the easy 
solutions which over-simplification offers. “The elder Mill hoped to 
solve the problems of society from the assumed basis that every indi- 
vidual acts always from the basis of self-interest. John Stuart Mill was 
raised and trained in the rigid philosophy of his father, and Dr. Street 
in Individualism and Individuality in the Philosophy of John Stuart 
Mill has taken the pains to show the changes that came over his 
thinking through the discovery of the fallacy in his father’s thinking 
and more through his associates. Not the least in influence was Harriet 
Hardy Taylor whom he afterward married. Of his progress from in- 
dividualism to individuality the author declares: 


For the purpose of prediction and control we have to analyze 
phenomena into simple units and view the observed behavior of 
things in terms of quantitative laws as simple as possible. ‘The 
trouble with this “scientific”? approach both in Mill’s day and in 
our own, is that it tends, whether consciously or unconsciously on 
the part of its advocates, to go over into the position that the 
“Scientific” aspect of human nature is the only aspect that is “‘real.” 
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The differences which just because they are differences cannot be 
brought into a generalized scheme of things—the uniquenesses— 
all those things that make personality what it is—come to be dis- 
counted. This was the thing that Mill discovered; hence the 
increasing emphasis on individuality in his writings. 
The essay on Liberty is evidence of this advance over the individualism 
of his father: 

But in his attempt to apply his principle Mill fails, as he had 
failed in Ethology, and in his other attempts at a universal science 
of life. Mill’s view pictures individuals as a lot of separate units, 
little atoms if you like, each animated by certain expanding wants 
and desires of its own. ‘These conflict, to a certain extent, but 
there is a vastly larger field where they do not conflict, but rather 
assist and help satisfy the wants and desires of each other. The 
problem in terms of the associate psychology is to regulate the 
behavior of each unit by means of laws, duties and sanctions, 
so there will be as little conflict as possible. So much Mill in- 
herited from Bentham and his father. He would add that an- 
other thing to be done was by means of education in the broadest 
sense to deepen and enrich the field where individual desires do 
not conflict, but rather aid and further each other. 

Dr. Street has done an interesting bit of work. In a way it is con- 
vincing, too, but its greatest value lies in its exposure of the fallacy of 
over-simplification in scientific theory. Rol eee 


Science and Philosophy 


THE ANALYSIS OF MATTER, by Berrranp Russety. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 408. $6.00. 


Mr. Russell’s Analysis of Matter may prove a useful book to those 
who take interest in the more speculative aspects of the new physics. 
We hardly think it will take rank as a great book. It breaks no new 
ground; it makes no advance towards the solution of any problem, 
physical, psychological or philosophical. It quotes largely from those 
who are doing research in these fields and it criticizes recent writers 
on relativist and quantum mathematics, including his old collaborator 
Dr. Whitehead, in a genial and bantering tone. It introduces a some- 
what new and unexpected line of argument, for Mr. Russell appears to 
have been making an intensive study of the infant mind on behaviorist 
principles and to have reached very definite conclusions on the nature of 
the knowledge which babies acquire from experience in the first months 
of their existence. The title of the book is not illuminating for it is 
difficult to identify the general discussion of principles and theories, and 
the occasional wild and rollicking excursions into speculation with any 
process which can be described as analysis; and there is not clear indi- 
cation what precisely the matter is which we are supposed to be an- 
alyzing. In a general way Mr. Russell informs us that he thinks mind 
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is more material and matter more mental than we usually suppose and 
apparently he holds that there is really no ultimate distinction between 
them, for what actually exists is neutral stuff which may assume the 
appearance of either. 


Mr. Russell’s thinking is always fascinating. He has a peculiar 
way of arresting us by making us find extraordinary problems in things 
which had never occasioned us the least difficulty. On the other hand 
he seems simply unable to understand what to many of us are the real 
and obstinate problems of philosophy. He regards the concepts of sub- 
stance and cause as a remnant of the muddle-headedness of the seven- 
teenth century philosophers, and he seems to think the ideal of science 
will be attained when philosophers cease to philosophize and take to 
calculating. Causal laws he tells us are really differential equations and 
anyone who will take the trouble to learn to use the calculus will be 
surprised to see the problem which exercised Hume and Kant disappear. 
Unfortunately, however, we have to be reminded that “this view of 
causal laws is absent from the quantum theory, from the ideas of sav- 
ages and uneducated persons, and from the works of philosophers, in- 
cluding Bergson and J. S. Mill.” For our own part we can only say 
that the most perfect imaginable command of the calculus, even granted 
as much time for its use as Tristram Shandy required to complete his 
autobiography (to borrow an illustration from the Principles of Mathe- 
matics), would not seem to bring us even within sight of a solution of 
the problem of causality. 


The second part of the book is mainly taken up with the considera- 
tion of various causal theories of perception, by which Mr. Russell 
means the various hypotheses of possible ways in which an effectively 
independent external object could give rise to the subjective experience 
of sense perception and at the same time validate the claim of perception 
to give us knowledge of the object. ‘To most philosophers such an 
inquiry is condemned to sterility ab initio, for the question cannot even 
be formulated without self-contradiction. Mr. Russell is fully aware 
of this yet insists notwithstanding that such a causal theory may be true, 
a possibility no one will deny. The curious thing is that he ignores 
completely another causal theory of perception which instead of imagin- 
ing some peculiar privileges of external objects places the causality of per- 
ception in a selection exercised by the subject in the interest of actions. 
This, of course, is the theory of Bergson and Mr. Russell seems to have 
no use for that philosopher except occasionally to make him play the 
part of pantaloon to his clown. But it is not only a contemporary 
theory, it is implicit in Leibniz and also in Hegel. It must be admitted, 
however, that were Mr. Russell to recognize such a theory even as an 
alternative it would cut the ground from beneath the ‘“‘theory of rela- 
tions” which is the starting point and foundation of his whole scheme. 
This is why to so many of us his philosophy, despite its formidable 
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mathematico-logical apparatus, appears like a wild-goose flight in the 
inponderable ether. H. WILpon Carr. 


A DEBATE ON THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY, with an 
Introduction, by Witt1Am Lowe Bryan. Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 1927. Pp. 154. $2.00. 

The book embodies a friendly debate in the interest of science. The 
debate was held at Indiana University, May 21st and 22nd, 1926, 
under the auspices of the Indiana chapter of Sigma Xi. ‘The side 
favoring the theory of relativity is represented by the well-known au- 
thority on relativity, Robert D. Carmichael, professor of mathematics 
at the University of Illinois, who is seconded by Harold T. Davis, as- 
sistant professor of mathematics, Indiana University. The side op- 
posing the theory is led by the well-known physicist and astronomer, 
William D. Macmillan, professor of astronomy in the University of 
Chicago, who is seconded by Mason E. Hufford, assistant professor of 
physics, Indiana University. The layman is fortunate to have this 
difficult subject treated in this broad and untechnical manner by masters 
in their fields). The debate was before a considerable audience, mostly 
laymen in the subject considered; and it is easy to understand why 
they listened two evenings to this debate. You get the spell of the 
meeting as you read the printed papers; and you cannot help being 
impressed with the fairness of the men who represent each side of the 
debate. 

The advocates of the theory of relativity naturally dwell on the great 
victories which have been achieved by the methods of Einstein—the 
prediction of the curvature of light near large bodies like the sun, of 
the advance of mercury in the perihelion of its orbit, of the shift of the 
spectrum towards red in radiations from large masses of matter. Ein- 
stein’s three tests have been met, and not only that but there has been 
great simplication of scientific concepts. To be sure there is the work 
of Professor Dayton C. Miller who seems to have proved by elaborate 
observations a measurable drift of the ether with reference to the earth. 
This seems to threaten the experimental foundation of relativity. But 
Professor Carmichael and Professor Davis, while taking the Miller 
result seriously, do not believe that it will prove to be in fundamental 
disagreement with the principles of relativity. It is necessary now to 
show the effect of the gravitational field of the earth upon the experi- 
ment in accordance with the general theory of relativity. In the spe- 
cial theory of relativity, which Miller’s experiment threatens, it has been 
supposed that the conditions in the neighborhood of the earth are prac- 
tically those of free space, i. e., that gravitation is negligible. This 
may have to be corrected. Professor Carmichael does not think that the 
theory of relativity furnishes a unique solution of physical and astrono- 
mical phenomena. But he feels that it satisfies the conditions both 
pragmatically and aesthetically better than any other theory at pres- 
ent, i. e., it is for him the most convenient and the most pleasing theory. 
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It is interesting to find a great scientist who recognizes the aesthetic 
appeal as part of the criterion of truth. 

The great objection raised by Professor MacMillan is based not on 
any crisis that may be brought by the Miller or any other experiment, 
but on the conflict of the relativity theory with our fundamental intui- 
tions. Both the relativity theory and the classical theory will be modi- 
fied, he thinks, to meet new discoveries. But the classical theory has 
the great advantage that it has our fundamental intuitions on its side; 
and while the triumphs of the relativity theory in special fields have 
been noteworthy, the classical theory has far greater achievements to 
its credit. Professor Carmichael retorts to the argument from intuition 
that our intuitions are the result of experience, which to a certain extent 
Is true. Professor Macmillan’s colleague, Professor Hufford, points 
out that the tests of the Einstein theory have not been fulfilled nearly 
so accurately as has been supposed; and he gives a detailed analysis of 
present findings. 

The book gives an excellent idea of the present state of affairs through 
able and fair minded representatives of both sides. It shows that in 
science all the great questions are open questions. J. E. Boopin. 


Modern Schools 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERSONALISM, by Arsert C. Knup- 
soN. The Abingdon Press, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 438. $3.50. 


In Dean Knudson’s The Philosophy of Personalism we have a really 
great contribution to the understanding of the Personalistic type of 
thinking. Hitherto there has been much of vagueness as to the mean- 
ing of Personalism and above all as to its relation historically to other 
systems. 

Personalism has been looked at askance also by theologians who did 
not realize the liberating character of its philosophy in the fear that in 
it they might lose something of value. Now comes this book from 
the Dean of America’s leading theological seminary to put beyond cavil 
the real service which Personalism has for an open minded theology. 

To some it will be a disappointment to have the discussion so much 
taken up with the theological aspects, but just this was what Dean 
Knudson was particularly fitted to do. Already he has won abroad an 
enviable reputation as a theological thinker and this latest volume will 
perform a real service both to theology and to philosophy. 

The growing literature of Personalism must be a great satisfaction 
to every follower of the late Borden Parker Bowne and this volume 
presents the most important and significant contribution thus far. 


The author begins properly with the definition of Personalism show- 
ing the various types, Atheistic, pantheistic, idealistic, relativistic, and 
teleological, which have obtained historically and more especially in mod- 
ern thought. Nowhere else have these distinctions been drawn so clearly 
nor in such scholarly fashion. From the discussion of the various types 
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of Personalism with relation to God he passes toward aspects of Personal- 
ism as applied to the soul, to the world, and to the concept of personality. 

In Chapter two he discusses Personalism as a Theory of Knowledge, 
tracing the various appearances of personalistic epistemology from the 
Sophists to the present. Next he takes up the Theory of Reality in a 
similar way. 

In Chapter four he relates Personalism to religious belief giving the 
personalistic attitude toward the various arguments for theism and 
immortality. 

A final chapter deals with Personalism and other philosophical sys- 
tems, with objections to and with the historical development of Per- 
sonalism. ‘The author hits correctly upon the element wherein Bowne 
makes advance over other systems of Personalism or of Personal Ideal- 
ism when he sets forward what has been called the element of Per- 
sonal Realism: 

Bowne transcended Lotze in two main respects. First, he took 
the idea that personality is the key to reality and made it the cen- 
tral and organizing principle of his entire philosophy. This Lotze 
did not do. He saw that self-experience is the solvent of such 
fundamental antinomies as those between unity and plurality and 
between identity and change, and occasionally gave clear and ef- 
fective expression to this thought. But it can hardly be said that 
he did anything enthusiastic with it. At least he did not elaborate 
and systematize it. Bowne, on the other hand, seized upon this 
facet of the soul’s life and turned it into a steady glow. He made 
it the one great illuminating principle of his entire system. 
Through all the ramifications of metaphysics he carried it as a 
torch and found that it revealed the way to a unified view of 
reality and to a solution of the basic difficulties that confront 
human thought so far as such a solution is possible. He thus 
became the systematizer of personalism. "To him we owe what 
I have called systematic methodological personalism. In the next 
place he supplemented Lotze’s conception of reality as self-existence 
by introducing into it as an essential and controlling factor the 
thought of free self-activity. Lotze, of course, also recognized 
the fact of freedom, but he did not, like Bowne, give to it a place 
of coequal importance with self-consciousness. Bowne made free- 
dom a touchstone of reality. Only that which is free did he 
regard as truly real. He also made freedom, as Lotze did not, a 
fundamental presupposition of epistemology. He showed that 
without it there could be no distinction between truth and error, 
no standard of truth, and no way of using such a standard if there 
were one. For him freedom was thus constitutive both of knowl- 
edge and of reality. No other writer, so far as I know, has done 


so much as he to bring out the epistemological and metaphysical 
significance of freedom. Rota 
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IDEALISM AS A PHILOSOPHY, by Proressor R. F. A. HorrNte. 
George H. Doran Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. vii-330. $2.50. 
Professor Hoernle’s Idealism as a Philosophy is a timely and useful 
book. It will be welcomed by students of the modern movement in 
philosophy and they are an increasing number. The author has a talent 
for clear exposition and acute criticism. He is open-minded and sympa- 
thetic and never dogmatic. Every reader will look forward to, what 
we certainly may expect and hope some day to see, a constructive 
philosophy of his own, for such a task he is eminently fitted. In this 
book he helps us to understand the thought and directing purpose of 
some of the recognized leaders in contemporary philosophy, and in par- 
ticular of two who have recently died, James Ward and Bernard Bosan- 
quet. ‘The former he takes as the representative of spiritual pluralism, 
the latter of spiritual monism. 

Professor Hoernle does not attempt to describe or expound all the 
forms of modern idealism, he hardly mentions Croce and Gentile, his 
aim is rather to emphasize the essential principle of idealism in two 
distinctive and sharply differentiated forms of it, pluralistic and monistic. 

Spiritual pluralism is the doctrine that the universe is not only 
essentially spiritual in its substance but that it consists of unit spiritual 
agents, minds or persons, and their intersubjective activities, without 
remainder. ‘The philosophical difficulty of such a doctrine, Professor 
Hoernle thinks is to reconcile it with theism. McTaggart, who de- 
veloped such a theory, was frankly atheistic, he could find no sense in 
which God could be conceived as one, for to be one of many is not to 
be God. ‘The great interest of Ward’s pluralism is that it is theistic. 
This peculiar bent of Ward’s argument is due, Professor Hoernle 
seems to hold, to its origin in Berkeley’s idealism. ‘The criticism of 
Berkeley is in some respects the best part of the book. We think the 
author is undoubtedly right in his view that Berkeley’s esse est percipi 
doctrine, with its consequence that only finite minds and God exist, is 
the origin of Ward’s theory. We would add as our own view, what 
Professor Hoernle does no more than hint, that this spiritual ancestry 
explains the metaphysical weakness of its basis. Ward comes to philoso- 
phy with a purely psychological interest. He always shows himself 
intolerant of metaphysics. He had no patience with Leibniz’s principle 
of non-interaction, and the system of the pre-established harmony only 
irritated him; he never took the trouble to come to terms with it. It 
was essential to his theory that minds interact, therefore, he was con- 
tent to say, as there are minds they do interact. This is why his 
doctrine of trans-subjective intercourse fails to meet the crucial dif_- 
culty of pluralism. 

It is curious in Professor Hoernle’s sympathetic interpretation of the 
opposite theory, Bosanquet’s spiritual monism, to find that the difficulty 
is still the theistic problem. Bosanquet’s theory is distinctively atheistic, 
not of course in the meaning of materialism, which denies the reality 
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of spirit, but in the fact that the Absolute is not God. The angle of 
approach is different but throughout his philosophical development Bosan- 
quet is struggling with this problem. His principle required that 
religious experience should have its full satisfaction, its reconciliation, 
in the Absolute and yet the Absolute of philosophy can never be the 
God of religion. ‘The yearning of the religious experience is for a 
God who can be realized in sensuous imagery and not for a God who 
transcends history and psychology. For Bosanquet as for Hegel, mys- 
ticism offered no refuge or way of escape. The God idea which will 
respond to the religious consciousness clearly belongs to appearance and 
not to reality. 

Professor Hoernle also criticizes a theory which he classes under 
spiritual monism, the é/an vital of Bergson. He identifies it with 
Schopenhauer’s Will to Live, although he acknowledges that it is in- 
dependently reached. ‘There is, it is true, a somewhat striking out- 
ward resemblance between the two concepts but to identify them is to 
miss a real significance of Bergson’s theory. This is much more allied 
to the Hegelian principle than to that of Schopenhauer. Moreover 
every student of Bergson is conscious of the emphasis throughout on the 
reality of personality and individuality. They are never explained away 
or lost in the Absolute. 

The reading of this book has given the reviewer much enjoyment. 
The book presumes considerable knowledge on the part of the reader 
but for those already interested in contemporary philosophy it will serve 
as an admirable guide for further study. H. WiLpon Carr. 


THE RELIGION CALLED BEHAVIORISM, by Dr. Louts Brr- 
MAN. Boni and Liveright, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 153. $1.75. 


We rejoice in the spirit of revolt from the absurdities of Behavior- 
ism which characterizes Dr. Louis Berman’s little volume, The Religion 
Called Behaviorism. 

It seems strange that in the face of the well-known facts of life 
scientists did not long ago arise in protest against the unscientific claims 
of Behaviorism. Perhaps it would not have happened in the present 
case but for the fact that the author himself had been accused of hold- 
ing that doctrine. He “makes no bones’ of the fact that he considers 
man a free and intelligent being and he is determined to accept no 
psychology which blinks that certainty. For “behavior” he proposes 
to substitute another word Gestalt. Whether this is better remains to 
be seen but at least in the beginning it looks in the right direction 
toward the acknowledgment of freedom. But Dr. Berman will need 
in our judgment to go much further than he now deems necessary be- 
fore he arrives at a satisfactory account of the appearance and mean- 
ing of intelligence. We are plainly pessimistic of a hopeful outcome 
so long as psychologists do not clear themselves of their essential ma- 
terialism. ‘The real conflict is between the quantitative methods of sci- 
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ence and the qualitative facts of intelligence. If qualities are allowed 
as facts intelligence must be accorded the World-Ground and the sys- 
tem becomes intelligible. Until that is done Gestalt is as much a word 
of mystery as was Herbert Spencer’s Unknowable. Rave de 


Evolution and Religion 


PURPOSIVE EVOLUTION, THE LINK BETWEEN ‘SCI- 
ENCE AND RELIGION, by Epmunp Noste. Henry Holt 
CWO. Y.) 1920, 


Mr. Noble’s thesis is that purposiveness is a principle rooted in things, 
not a value at some point in time and place added to things. Purposive- 
ness in nature is an enduring element of human thought. Yet none 
of the teleologies of the past, whether religious, philosophical, meta- 
physical or scientific, supply us with the clue. Nor is the answer to 
be found in “vitalism” as represented by Bergson, Driesch and others. 
It is the “relational” view which gives us the key, according to Mr. 
Noble. ‘The cosmos is made up of units, but of units which are con- 
tinuous, interdependent, interdetermining and interrelated. 

Finding stress and restress to be the essential nature of power, 
we are led to envisage the cosmos accessible to us as made up of 
equivalent parts of minimum area, striving and being striven 
against in a dynamic antagonism which is contributed by unit to 
system and refluent from system to unit, the unit everywhere 
subordinated, the system everywhere dominating. From this con- 
ception of the universe there follows the view of power not as 
persisting or as conserved but as two-sided and therefore as en- 
gaged in self-maintenance. It is this view of cosmic self-main- 
tenance, involving that of the two-sided nature of power, which 
enables us to relate motion to the system through which it is 
produced, to regard kinetic energy, so-called, as the secondary 
form of primordial or ether energy, and therefore to connect 
change everywhere with the general function of the cosmos. 

We have a universe of power, first differentiating itself into material 
unlikenesses that represent conditions of differential stress, then im- 
pelling its products into the configurations which represent equalized 
stress. Thus is brought out the importance of the fundamental cate- 
gories of likeness and difference. To a universe of striving, difference 
is necessary; in a universe which is to achieve, likeness is fundamental. 
Evolution is a movement in which the cosmos, giving rise to difference, 
insists on likeness—toils, in a word, toward self-recovery from the 
differentiations that have arisen within it, and thus gives origin to the 
collectivizations that resemble itself in the sense that all of them are 
systems illustrating the relation of whole and part and that for all 
of them endurance is the end and goal. 

The book is sincere and serious in purpose. Mr. Noble has a 
nimble and versatile mind. Perhaps that accounts for one’s impression 
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that the book is over-rich in quotations. Nevertheless it would be 
difficult to parallel the range and aptness of the author’s illustrative 
material. W. BERTRAND STEVENS. 


HOLISM AND EVOLUTION, by J. C. Smuts. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. v-362. $3.50. 

The Right Honorable J. C. Smuts is known to the world as a brave 
and resourceful general in the recent war, as an able premier of South 
Africa, and as one of the most constructive influences in the League of 
Nations and in international affairs generally. He has not been known 
until recently as a scientist and philosopher. He answers perhaps bet- 
ter than any living man Plato’s ideal of a statesman philosopher. His 
book Holism and Evolution is remarkable both for its mastery of con- 
temporary science and for its philosophic insight. ‘The title Holism is 
derived from a Greek word meaning whole and gives the key to the 
work. According to General Smuts the universe cannot be understood 
atomistically, but must be understood from the simplest stages to the 
most advanced as ‘‘a whole-making universe.” “The creation of wholes, 
and ever more highly organized wholes, and of wholeness generally as 
characteristic of existence, is an inherent character of the universe. 
There is not a mere vague indefinite creative energy or tendency at 
work in the world. This energy or tendency has specific characters, the 
most fundamental of which is whole-making. And the progressive de- 
velopment of the resulting wholes at all stages—from the most inchoate, 
imperfect, inorganic wholes to the most highly developed and organized 
—is what we call Evolution.” (p. 99.) The whole-making tendency 
can be observed at all stages of existence: 

“Not only are plants and animals wholes, but in a certain 
limited sense the natural collocations of matter in the universe are 
wholes; atoms, molecules and chemical compounds are limited 
wholes; while in another closely related sense human characters, 
works of art and the great ideals of the higher life are or partake 
of the character of wholes.” (p. 98.) A whole is not simple; it 
consists of parts. But it is “important to recognize that the whole 
is not something additional to the parts: it is the parts in a definite 
structural arrangement and with mutual activities that consti- 
tute the whole.” (p. 104.) It is also important to note that 
wholes are not just particular wholes but sustain a cumulative re- 
lation to the future in the process of nature. ‘There is a creative 
activity, progress and development of wholes, and the successive 
phases of this creative evolution are marked by the development 
of even more complex and significant wholes.” (p. 105.) 

On the descriptive side General Smuts’ treatment is clear and con- 
vincing. But the account of the guidance of the cosmic whole-making 
process is somewhat vague. Evolution is: 

“a long drawn out process of creation, in which the new for 
ever arises by slow and minute increments from the old, or rather 
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by way of the old, as it is not known how the new actually arises 
from the old. From the atom to the Soul, from matter to Per- 
sonality is a long way, marked by innumerable steps, each of 
which involved a real creative advance and added something es- 
sentially new to what had gone before.” (pp. 331-332.) 

In this Holism is “the presiding genius:” 

He feels certain that the nature of evolution is inconsistent 
alike with “the retrospective interpretation of the universe accord- 
ing to Idealism, and the prospective interpretation according to 
Naturalism. Mind or Spirit did not exist at the beginning, either 
implicitly or explicitly; but it does most certainly exist now as 
a real factor.” (p. 332.) 

But how shall we think of this presiding genius of whole-making in 
the large? “Nature is holistic without being a real whole” (p. 340), 
organic without being an organism: 

“There is indeed a great trend in Evolution, but it would be 
wrong and a misnomer to call that trend a purpose, and worse 
to invent a mind to which to refer that purpose.... Without forming 
an organism or a mind the totality of wholes which compose 
nature develop an organic field which is sufficient to control her 
creative movement. As a physical field has its lines of force, 
so the organic field of Nature, which results from the creative 
interpretation of all fields of wholes composing her, has its own 
structural curves of progress.” (p. 342.) [This should prob- 
ably read “creative interpenetration of all fields.” ] 

As society exercises control over the individual so “the organic or 
holistic field of Nature” gives direction to evolution. But in society 
the minds, which constitute a controlling field for an individual born 
into society, themselves exist while in nature, according to General 
Smuts, the higher controlling field must itself be evolved from 
lower stages. Hence the analogy breaks down. In Cosmic Evolution 
(Macmillan, 1925) I have tried to show that the levels must coexist, 
and I have assumed a Cosmic Genius who constitutes the field, guiding 
the interactions and furnishing the rationale of whole-making from the 
lowest stage to the highest. This does not seem to be the view of 
General Smuts. But we must wait for his promised volume to make 
his point of view clear. In the meantime, his descriptive account of the 
whole-making process is informing and convincing. J. E. Booprn. 


SCIENCE THE FALSE MESSIAH, by C. E. Ayres. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 1927. Pp. 295. $3.00. 

In Science the False Messiah, Dr. Ayres, in a brilliant epigrammatic 
style, preaches a sort of intellectual nihilism. He exposes without 
mercy the intellectual idols of the day, particularly the idea, more 
characteristic of the nineteenth century than the twentieth, that sci- 
ence is going to save the world. The principal result of science, though 
an unintended result, is technology—the machine. It is the machine 
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which is making the world over, though to what end is uncertain. 
“Our civilization is itself a dualism of technology and folk-lore.” ‘The 
trend of scientific technology seems to be omnipotent. “Whatever the 
absurdities, all the contents of our folk-lore must be subjected to the 
dictates of machinery. Whether we have any folk-lore left in the 
end depends not upon our need for it but upon the requirements of 
machinery” (p. 147). 

But science offers no solution of the problem of life. “Scientific 
truths are not the truths that make men free. They are too true, too 
universal, too empty of humanity for that.” Science has been a power- 
ful solvent of the tradition of the past but it has put nothing in its place. 
There can be no alliance between science and religion, spite of well- 
meaning scientists. "The author has no use for “modernism” in religion. 
“Reformed superstitions are no beliefs at all. A disestablished church is 
no church at all.” The success of interdenominationalism has been pur- 
chased with “the surrender of power.” “‘ ‘Modern’ christianity is a 
product not of growth and enrichment of belief and worship but of 
dilution, filtration, and distillation.” The author has no more faith in 
metaphysics than in modernism. ‘‘Metaphysics is the sarcophagus of 
the spiritual life. Within it our ancient and cherished folk-lore lies 
embalmed.” But ‘an intellectual abstraction” is no satisfactory “‘sub- 
stitute for God.” 

The conclusion of the author seems to be that our attempt ‘“‘to be- 
come at the same time enlightened and free” is futile. ‘“‘Confusion is 
the inevitable result.” Human beings live, not by science, but by 
folk-lore: 

“Thus while the critical mind flourishes upon the rare essence 
of individualism, the drudging mind sends down roots into the 
coarse and fetid soil of common tradition, standardized, institu- 
tionalized, accumulated from the droppings of countless genera- 
tions of similarly stupid, obvious and standardized children of the 
Lord.” 

The logical outcome of the skepticism of Dr. Ayres, as of Pascal, 
seems to be—masses and holy water, with the difference that Dr. Ayres 
lacks the faith of Pascal. Folk-lore seems to be doomed by science, 
and science can furnish no substitute. But Dr. Ayres is not so much 
concerned to furnish a conclusion as an irritant. Perhaps the dichotomy 
of civilization into technology and folk-lore does not really cover the 
field. The human mind in the past has been able to revise its folk- 
lore in the light of reason and will doubtless be able to do so in the 
future. The role of reason is not merely analytical; it is also recon- 
structive. But civilization is a lazy beast, as Socrates found, and needs 
a gad-fly. Dr, Ayres is certainly a gad-fly. J. E. Boopin. 


SPIRIT AND PERSONALITY. An essay in Theological Interpre- 


tation by Witt1aM SaMueEL BisHop, D.D. Longmans, Green 
and Company, N. Y. 1923. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF PERSONALITY by WittiAM SAMUEL 
BisHop, D.D. Longmans, Green and Company, N. Y. 1926. 


The little University of the South, (popularly known as Sewanee) 
has made a number of distinctly valuable contributions to theological 
opinion. Perhaps its secluded location in the Tennessee mountains, 
together with the inevitable plain living and high thinking of a strug- 
gling institution may be partly responsible. The name of William 
Porcher Du Bose was internationally known. Dr. Bishop is a scholarly 
exponent of the same school of thought. The volumes on “Spirit and 
Personality” and “The Theology of Personality” are both carefully 
written treatises on fundamental theological questions. ‘The viewpoint 
is a sanely conservative Anglican one presented from a background of 
rich understanding of both Catholic and Protestant tradition. Chap- 
ter Five, for example, in “Spirit and Personality” dealing with the 
question of justification, seeks to find common ground between the op- 
posing views of St. Paul and St. James. There is no serious opposi- 
tion, Dr. Bishop points out, because St. Paul in his teaching on justifica- 
tion, emphasizes the fact of Divine pardon and forgiveness and puts 
in the forefront the personal righteousness of Jesus Christ, whereas 
St. James regards religion from the point of view of the individual’s 
personal character. St. Paul uses the word “faith” in a larger sense 
than does St. James; he thinks of faith as the expression of the whole 
man. St. James, on the other hand, employs the term “‘work’’ in a 
wider sense than does St. Paul. “St. Paul and St. James come to- 
gether—their teaching coincides—when we find St. Paul at the climax 
of his great argument in the Epistle to the Romans declaring it as the 
crowning result of the operation of God’s grace in Christ Jesus that 
the righteous requirement of the law should be fulfilled in us who 
walk not after the flesh but after the spirit.” 

To those who are impatient with theological discussion and eschew 
“dogma” the books will make no appeal. Those who believe that 
what we do is largely or in some degree at least, the result of what we 
believe will find them helpful. W. BERTRAND STEVENS. 


Miscellaneous 


THE WORLD IN THE MAKING, by Count HERMANN KEysER- 
LING, translated by Maurice SamMuet. Harcourt Brace and 
Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 293. 

The many admirers of the Travel Diary of a Philosopher will, we 
cannot help thinking, experience an unpleasant shock if they expect to 
find in this new translation of another book of Count Keyserling a 
continuation of that method of apparent quiet observation and profound 
reflection. More than one-third of the book is autobiography. Many 
philosophers have submitted their spiritual experience to careful ‘self- 
analysis. From the time of the Delphic oracle “Know thyself” has 
stood out as preeminently the philosophic task, but with few excep- 
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tions all who have written autobiographies in middle life have kept 
them carefully under lock and key for posthumous readers. Count 
Keyserling’s autobiography is very unpleasant reading, not on account 
of any expressions it contains, there is not the slightest impropriety, 
although it draws largely on the language and conceptions of psycho- 
analysis but from the fact that it is an example of moral exhibitionism. 
Possibly the tragedy, for to us it is tragic, is due to the sinister in- 
fluence of psychoanalysis which the writer tells us has occupied sev- 
eral of the recent years of his life. The motive of the writer of this 
autobiography is by laying bare his soul and analysing his state to 
reveal the causes of his “‘success.” He has attained wisdom, he would 
have us understand, not by the ordinary paths of mental discipline and 
reflective study, but by the free development of his personality. 


There are some points of interest to those who would like to know 
Count Keyserling as the Philosopher of the Travel Diary. This work 
he tells us was not a diary at all, even though its order is taken from 
an actual voyage begun at Genoa in 1911, and purports to be the fresh 
impressions of a traveler. The work occupied several years and the 
different sections were written up independently and each was the sub- 
ject of special research. H. WILpon Carr. 


TOWARDS HEALTH, by J. AkrHuR THomson. G. P. Putnam’s 
pons) Nosy. al92/aeePoosoL. 


J. Arthur Thomson’s Towards Health is chiefly important as a 
sane, scientific and popular discussion of health matters of interest to 
everybody. There are chapters on The Biology of Health; Surround- 
ings, Food and Occupations; Health and Heredity; Health and the 
Curve of Life; The Healthy Mind and What Can be Done. Alto- 
gether an interesting and wholesome discussion. Of special interest to 


philosophers and psychologists is his treatment of the mechanistic view 
of the self: 


According to one extreme school, man is a very intricate ma- 
chine that makes negligible sounds which we call consciousness. 
Mr. Hammond constructed an ingenious “dirigible dog” with 
selenium eyes and an internal electromotor with automatic steer- 
ing gear. When the visitor to the dark room where the “dirigible 
dog” was kept flashed the light of a lantern into its highly sensi- 
tive eyes, the contraption made for him on its wheels, and as 
the light moved to avoid the awful “it” the steering gear was 
correspondingly altered. ‘The ‘“‘dirigible dog’ chased the visitor 
around the room! 


Now the suggestion of an extreme school of physiologists is 
that a real dog is just like this “dirigible dog” raised to the nth 
power of intricacy and efficiency. It is true that most of these 
extremists allow that the real dog has feelings and mental images 
and so forth; but they do not regard these as more than non- 
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influential accompaniments, like the bubbles on the surface of a 
turbulent stream. They are there, these mental processes, but 
they don’t count. ‘They form a by-play; they are “epiphenomena” ; 
they may be compared to the safety-valve whistle of an engine. 
The wheels of life go round because external and internal stimuli 
of a chemical or physical nature activate or pull the trigger of 
internal “mechanisms’—the pre-established reflex arcs, that is to 
say the linkages between sensory, associative, and motor neurons, 
and between the last and the muscles. 


The reason why we reject this view is that it does not cover 
the facts. It is true so far as it goes, but it is inadequate. We 
cannot give an account of the behavior of our dog without credit- 
ing it with a mental activity that counts. Our dog has feelings, 
memories, purposes that are actually operative. It can enregister 
experiences within itself in a way that is beyond any imaginable 
machine, and it alters its behavior in the light of, or under the 
influence of, these enregistrations. We see the creature build- 
ing-up associations, e. g., between a certain sound and a certain 
action, which are very important in its daily life. We have only 
to mention a person’s name to evoke an extraordinary display of 
emotion. From half a mile off we point to the railway station 
and say quite quietly: “Bluff, your mistress is coming home by 
that train;” and off goes the dog like an arrow. We believe that 
it differs in kind from any dirigible dog. 


Only by verbal jugglery is it possible to conjure mind out of 
matter, as the physicist defines matter; or a purpose out of a pro- 
tein, as the chemist defines protein. 


To read such views from one of our leading scientists gives us hope 
for that dawning day when no longer shall only that which is me- 
chanistic be taken as scientific. Rober 


THE HINDU VIEW OF LIFE, by S. RapHaxkrisHNAN. The Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 133. 5s. net. 


Just at this time, when the seamy side of Indian life has been em- 
phasized in a popular book, it is satisfactory to have the other and 
pleasant side brought out. Professor Radhakrishnan delivered the four 
lectures which are here in book form at Manchester College, Oxford, 
in 1926; but he has since dealt with the subject of the Hindu philosophy 
of religion in the Haskell Lectures at the University of Chicago, and 
so his masterly style is not unknown to thinkers and readers on this 
side. The third and fourth of the lectures deal with the principle of 
Dharma or universal Harmony. In the last he has a good word to 
say for the much abused system of caste. With it he declares each 
type of national life was able to pursue its own aims free from inter- 
ference by others. The functions of the different castes were regarded 
as equally important to the well-being of the whole. The serenity of 
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the teacher, the heroism of the warrior, the honesty of the business 
man, and the patience of the worker all contribute to the social growth. 
Each has its own perfection. 
These Indian ideals have found expression in the Bhagavadgita, or 
Song Clestial, a noble piece of poetry known and studied here by the- 
osophists, which has been helpful in “opening the gate of heaven to 
those who are pure in heart.” James Marn Dixon. 


MIN-YO, Folk-Songs of Japan. Selected and translated by Iwao 
MatsuuHara, Tokyo; SHIN-SE!, Tokyo. 

This daintily got-up collection of Japanese poetry will give particular 
pleasure to the author’s friends at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. ‘Text and illustration show care and judgment. The Japanese 
short poem of thirty-one syllables, in a five-line stanza, is the contribu- 
tion of the national literature to the world; it is so full of artistic 
suggestion. “These popular songs are somewhat shorter, many of only 
four lines—7, 7, 7, 5; selected for their beauty and simplicity. Here 
is one entitled: 


THE CICADA 


Washi wa omae ni 
Tachi-ki ni semi yo 
Sugari tsuitewa 
Naite iru. 


You the stately tree 
And the cicada I, 
Always learning 
Always wailing. 
James Main Dixon. 


MOLE PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER ESSAYS, by Cassius J. 
Keyser. E. P. Dutton and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 234. 
This is a collection of essays, a few of which have appeared in the 
Hibbert Journal and other magazines, but most of which are trifles from 
an author’s common-place book. The title is taken from the first short 
article, a moral reflection on the peculiar adaptation of the mole to its 
environment. H. WiLpon Carr. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF PHILOSOPHY (Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., September 13-17, 1926), by Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHT- 
oe Longmans, Green and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp-viii-716. 

An abandonment of the proposed fifth International Congress of 

Philosophy scheduled to be held in London in 1915 was necessary, due 

to the then existing state of war in Europe. It was not until eleven 

years later, September, 1926, that representatives from eighteen coun- 
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tries met, this time at Harvard University, to form the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy. A permanent record of the proceed- 
ings, Consisting of nearly eight hundred pages, and edited by Professor 
E. S. Brightman of Boston University, is now available. The papers 
read and herein incorporated are grouped in four divisions. Division A, 
dealing with metaphysics, emphasizes the problems of emergent evolu- 
tion, time, mysticism, and the community between minds. In Division 
B, devoted to logic, epistemology and the philosophy of science, special 
attention is given to the problems of existence and subsistence, and of 
reality and value. The theory of values, chiefly devoted to the problems 
of international relations, objective judgments in ethics, and aesthetic 
experience, comprises Division C. Division D, entitled the history of 
philosophy, stresses the problems of the role of philosophy in civilization 
and the Platonic Socrates, and includes a series of reports on present 
tendencies in philosophy in the various countries. It would be unfair 
and impossible to select out for special mention particular papers or 
authors. The contents, however, are rich in interest, and thanks to care- 
ful editing, are attractively composed. The volume offers a special op- 
portunity to those unfortunate enough to be unable to attend the ses- 
sions of the Congress. H. W. Lone. 


THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST PSYCHICAL BELIEF, by Sir 
Outver Lopce and others. Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
1927. Pp-365. $3./5, 


There has been needed a scientific and authoritative book to which 
the layman might refer for reliable information concerning psychical 
research. Such is now available in ‘““The Case for and against Psychical 
Belief,” a volume which comprises a series of lectures, with several added 
manuscripts, given as an international symposium at Clark University 
last December. 

The participants, who have been carefully selected, and constitute a 
representative list of authorities, are divided into four groups. The first 
group, consisting of those “convinced of the multiplicity of psychical 
phenomena,” is comprised of Oliver Lodge, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
F. B. Bond, L. R. G. Crandon, Mary Austin, and Margaret Deland. 
The second group is “‘convinced of the rarity of genuine psychical phe- 
nomena,” and consists of William McDougall, Hans Driesch, Walter F. 
Prince, and F. C. S. Schiller. A third group, “unconvinced as yet, 
includes John E. Coover and Gardner Murphy. Joseph Jastrow and 
Harry Houdini comprise part four and are “antagonistic to the claims 
that such phenomena occur.” The attitude of Clark University is ex- 
pressed by the editor of the volume, Professor Carl Murchison, who 
writes that: “We want it distinctly understood that Clark University, 
in promoting this symposium, is by no means assuming the role of friend 
to psychical research and its various adherents. Clark eS oe 
assuming only the role of parliamentarian in the controversy. At this 
moment it is well to announce that the members of the Clark University, 
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Department of Psychology are most decidedly not yet convinced of the 
validity of the psychical interpretations based upon the subject matter 
of psychical research. Being scientists, we guarantee fair play in the 
conduct of this symposium.” H. W. Lone. 


THAT MIND OF YOURS, by Danttt B. Leary. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 1927. Pp.-226. $1.75. 

This is a readable little volume, presenting in a simple way some of 
the recent discoveries in psychology. It is unfortunate, however, that 
here, as commonly today, the psychologist in good standing feels him- 
self an authority in religion, philosophy, and ethics. “The outcome, as 
usual, is disastrous. ‘That “memory is an actual biological modification,” 
that “prayer is autosuggestion,’ and that “religion is the product, psy- 
chologically speaking, of an empty life, a repressed life, a bitter life,” 
are assertions in part nonsense and in part ambiguous. Prayer is no more 
merely autosuggestion than is conversation with your neighbor. And re- 
ligion is no more the result of a bitter life than is science, art, or the 
writing of popular texts in contemporary psychology itself. Trans- 
ferred authority is a common illogical weakness, but it is also a social 
menace when under the pose of science mankind is fed a philosophy of 
life which is basically philistine and hedonistic. Mr. Leary is not alone 
guilty in this regard. Similar sins must be imputed to a great number 
of authors who have recently attempted to expound the new psychology 
and to apply it to human life. H. W. Lone. 
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Gentlemen: 

Please send me a sample copy of The Personalist. 
I am interested in examining it with a view to 
subscribing. 


Our Contributors’ Page 


Through the paradoxes of human thinking we are often guilty of 
entertaining principles from which we consider ourselves most free. In 
an age that considers itself least dogmatic the Editor aims to disclose 
the presence of ruling dogmatisms and to discuss their nature in the 
article Our Dogmatic Age. 


Charles Wharton Stork so well known as the Editor of Contem- 
porary Verse Anthology uses the doctrine of relativity to suggest the 
transcendence of the human spirit in the verse By Way of Einstein. 


, ee, 


There were two Tolstois. One the world knew and applauded, the 
other it ignored and suppressed. This is the theme of J. Charles Davis 
of New York, who is just beginning his literary career and who gives us 
fresh and original insight into the work of Tolstoi in this centenary year 
of that great writer’s birth. The concluding chapter will appear in the 
July issue. 

* * @ 


With Professor Gilbert of Duke University, The Paradox of 
Dante’s Paradise lies in the fact that the love of Heaven descends into 
the farthest reaches of Hell as the knowledge of it is in the innermost 
center of the Paradiso. Suffering and blessedness are from within and 
eternal now. In this lay the practicality and truth of Dante. 


* * * 


Mary Brent Whiteside is new to our pages, but effective in the 
verse Masters. 


* * * 


Professor Mueller of the University of California at Berkeley in 
Schopenhauer and the Contemporary Philosophy of Life indicates the 
relation of that great thinker to the irrational philosophers that followed 
in Marx, Nietzsche and others and concludes that a rational philosophy 
of life is impossible but that yet a philosophy of life, irrational because 
incomplete is a necessity. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


@ The most frequent suggestion our friends have 
made for the improvement of The Personalist has 


been that it should be issued more often. 


@ Enlargement and more frequent publication of 
The Personalist is one of the objectives in a pro- 
gram of development which has been undertaken 
by the department of philosophy at the University 
of Southern California. 


@ Editing and managing The Personalist comes 
now as a heavy burden added to strenuous teaching 
duties. There is also a financial deficit in connec- 
tion with the magazine that bears a direct relation 


to the size and frequency of publication. 


q If the journal could obtain a subsidy of $5000 a 
year its continuance and expansion would be assured. 
This sum would make up the difference between 
actual printing costs and income from subscriptions 
and would give financial stability and security to the 
publication. An income of $5000 a year requires 
an endowment of $100,000. A mathematician will 
see at once that gifts of $1000 each from 100 per- 


sons would result in the desired sum. 


@ We hope there are a sufficient number of our 


friends who will see the desirability of and who will 


undertake to assist us in this advance. 


